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UNIVERSITY. OF LONDON. 
JOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
N citation i CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have heen selected for 
n in this University in the year 1849; 
TION EXAMINATION: 
"repeats Book LiL. 
VinorL,—Enei k VI. 
for arthe Rcamination for the Degree of Bacurior or Arts: 
Evatrimnss Bacx 
Livy,—Books 1 XXL, XXXI. 


Somerse B oie of the Senate, 
sept. 27. —* e W. ROTH MAN. ” Registrar.) 


EOLOGIC AL MINERALOGY.— 


KS. 





y Mr. T NT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE OF 

TURES BY MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 

a atc OLOGY, and of the  yegiee of Mineral Substances 

4 RTs. The Lectures will be illustrated by an extensive 

lass Collec am of Minerals, and will begin NEXT WEDNESDAY 

of my MORNING, caer 6th, at nine o’clock. They will be continued 

rprise, a each succeeding Wedneeas- — Further particulars may be 

on. With obtained at the Secretary's O 
thy whieh King’s College, aneem, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
, 1s47, 


aspirations 


f pleasure 
age, with 


ik between 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF at BEAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle-strect, October 3, 1 — Professer 
BRANDE and, Ne BRODIE will COMMENCE Abe Extended 
Course of LECTURES and DEMONSTRATIONS on THEORE- 
TICAL and PRACTIC! Ae aes in the Laboratory of 





titi = on TU etober 5, at 9 in the morning 

e study of jet _ " ese Lectures will be continued on Tuesdays, Thurs- 

a saturdays as the ty Gasing the a which 

sed, inates us and further particulars may 

ye — jecbtained at at the Royal 4 Pastieation, and at St. George’s ‘8 Hospital, 

TON. PHARMACEUTIC ‘AL SOCIETY.—SCHOOL 

a5 OF PHARMACY.—The following LECTU KES, which are 

se. Anew especially designed for the instruction of Pharmaceutical Chemists 
ill also be aid Draggists, will commence on TU ESDAY, the 5th of October, 


MATERIA MEDICA, by Professor J. Penerma, M.D. F.R.S., 
Tuesday and Saturd ay. 
os “ys by Sm same, by Professor T. Redwood, 
Wednesday 
fe LABORATORY Pals n yen on Monday, the 4th of October. 
The Pupils are engaged here t i ge the day in the practical 
operations of Pharmaceutical and Analytical Chemistry. ‘he 
Season continues until the end of July. 
17, Bloomsbury-square. G. W. SMITIL, Secretary. 


> A — r 1" 
IVIL ENGINEERING—MILITARY 
/ EDUCATION—SURVEYING.—Mr. HARMAN LEWIs, 
MA., Professor of Civil Engineering at U a ee College, London, 
has TWO VACANCIES for RESIDENT PUPILS, to be in- 
structed in the principles of Civil Engineering, Surveying and 
levelling, practical Mathematics and Drawing. Pupils intended 
for the Military i aor ek = more particularly directed to their 
special subjects as Fortifica 
Mr. Lewis also receives inte “his office non-resident Pupils for 
instruction in the above subjects. For terms apply No.7, Great 
(ueerestreet, W) estminster. 


)DITORSHIP._WANTE D, upon a Provincial 

v Journal of Liberal Politics, a GENTL EMAN to take the 
MANAGEMENT of the EDITORIAL DEPAKTMENT, in- 
clading the furnishing of Original Matter — leading Articles, 
Reviews, Critiques, &c.—and the selecting of news and miscella- 
neous intelligence. He must be an able critic; and industrious, 
steady habits are indispensable for the situation. No one need 
apply who is not thoroughly competent to discharge the duties 
above indicated.—Address M. M., care of Mr. Mitchell, Red Lion 

court, Fleet-street, London. 


PUPILS WANTED, —A CLercyMAN, who 
uated in high honours at Oxford, and who has recently 
been elected to the mastership of a decayed grammar school, being 
desirous of restoring the same to a state of efficiency, is willing to 
take POUR PUPILS at a very reduced charge, who should be 
on perfeet terms of equality with the others, and, if neces- 
sury, carefully prepared for the University, The situation is ex- 
tremely healthy,and the highest testimonials can be given. Terms, 
varying from 232 to 281. per annum, according to age, which should 
not exceed sixteen years. Theabove will afford an excellent oppor- 
= for any parent in reduced circumstances obtaining a good 
weation for their children.—For further particulars apply, by 
only, to A. B. Z., Mr. Leathwaite’s, Newspaper Agent, Pope's 
Head-alley, Cornhill. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James'‘s-square. 
—The Meinbers of this Institution are respectfully informed 
that the NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the LIBRARY 
isnow ready, price 53, handsomely done up in cloth, and to Non- 
subscribers 78, The terms of subscription continue the same as 
before, viz. entrance fee, 6l.; annual subscription (commencing 
with the Ist of May), 2U.; life subscription, 26. ae Library is 
open every day, ae Sunday, from 11 to 6 o’cloc’ 
i order of the Committe 
G. COCHRANE, Secretary mon Librarian, — 
gl LEONARD, AvcTIoNEER, Boston, U.S. 
ents of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 
fally etre and for which prompt returns will be made. 
JOSEPH LEONARD. 























Sales bp Auction. 
The late CANON RIEGO’S SPANISH LIBRARY and 
extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS, in every Department 
¢ Literature. 


ee S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co. 
Pit Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works Illnstrative of 
- olla will SELL by A AUCTION, at their House, 3, 


¥ n-street, Strand, by order of the Administrator, on 
ee AY, October 6, and 7 following days, at 1 precisely, 
——<—— mad ENC e Collection of SPAN ISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
a pall md ENGLISH BOOKS of the late Don’ Miguel del Riego, Canon 
ABD, 





To be . 
place hin aa Monday and Tuesday, and Catalogues had at the 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By soUTHOATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
AY, October 4, and four follow ing days, at 1 
A COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN, removed from ‘Worthing; and ANOTHER LIBRARY, 
removed from Portland-place, among which are, In Fouio: Cot? 
man’s Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, 2 vols. in 1, half 
morocco—Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols.— National Gallery, half morocco 
—Hamilton’s Vases, 3 vols.—Stow’s Chronicle, best edition, calf— 
Burnet’s Reformation and Own Time, 5 vols.—Eusebii Ecclesias- 
tica Historia, 3 vols.—Foxe’s Martyrs, 3 vols. black letter, calf neat 
Ph a Opera, 2 vols.—Gill’s Exposition of the New Testament, 
3 vols. —Junii Etymologicum Anglicanum, large paper, calf— 
Boyle's Works, 5 vols. calf.—Iw~ Quarto: Philesophical’ Trans- 
actions, from 1818 to 1844—Philosophical 'l'ransactions, abridged, 
18 vols.—Arch: scologia, vols, 18 to 21 Britton’ 's Architectural Ante 
quities, 5 vols. half morocco—Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 5 
vols. half morocco—Pugin’s Examples of Gothic Architecture, 3 
vols.—Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.—Savage’s 
Hints on Decorative Printing, iarge paper—Simon’s Medals, Coins, 
¢.—Camden Society's Publications—Pepys’ Diary and Correspon- 
dente, 2 vols.—Crabb’s Technological Dictionary, 2 vols.—Todd’s 
Johnson's Dictionary, 3 vols. calf—Bolingbroke’s W orks, 5 vols. calf. 
— In Octavo: Beauties of England and Wales, 27 vols. half 
russia—Knight’s London, 6 vols. calf gilt—Hume and Smollett’s 
England, 13 vols. calf—Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, 
21 vols.—Martin’s British Colonies, 5 vols. calf. f—Quarterly Review, 
from the commencement to 1842—Dodsley’ 3 Annual ister, from 
the commencement to 1828— Wood fall's Junius, 3 vols, calf—Bacon’s 
Works, 10 vols.—Locke’s Works, 10 vols. calf—Lardner’s 8 Credibility 
of Gospel History, 17 vols. cal calf— Bridgewater Treatises, 7 vols.— 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, his rature, &c.—Sir Humphry 
Dov 's Works, 9 vols—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 32 vols.— 


| Family Library, 55 vols.—Constable’s Miscellany, 80 vols.—Boln’s 


Standard Library, 26 vols.—Valpy’s Family Classical Library, 45 

vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols,—Byron’s Life and Works. 17 vols. 

—Scott’s Prose Works, 23 vols.— Waverley Novels, 48 ag Knight's 

ent 12 vols. calf gilt—Chalmers’s Shakspeare, 8 vols. last 
tion—Reed’s Shakspeare, 21 vols. calf—Hone’s aw Fetks, 4 vols.— 

Todd’ 's Milton, 4 vols. 

A variety of Modern Medical Works, Pamphlets and Periodicals, 


c. &e, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


fPXESTIMONIAL TO MR. BUCKINGHAM, 
from the MEMBERS of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 

INSTITUTE. 

ADDITIONS SINCE THE 


H.R. the Prince Albert 25 

H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge 

Rey. € ‘ceil Greene .... 

Nicholas Earle, Esq. . 

Capt. Chamberlayne, RN. 

J oseph James Forrester, 





LAST ADVERTISEMENT. 
wien Evans, M. . 
Earl Fortescue ...... 


ortescu: 
The Dake of Cleveland. 
Lord Ashburto 
John Morison, a. 
Peter Gardner, Esq. ee 
The Baron Von Andlau os 
a William Be: 
A. Munn, Esq. . 

W itham Janson, jun._ Sq. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart, 

Subscri) ptions pom stn to be received at the Bank of Messrs. 
Ransom & Co., or by the Honorary Secretary, No. 13, George-street, 


Hanover-square. 
par ror. President and Treasurer. 


ETT, Honorary Secretary. 
N R. BUCKINGHAM 
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Dr. W. y 
B. chiitera Lloyd, Es 





POPULAR LEC- 
TURES, deogeinptive of his TRAVELS in the ORIENTAL 
WORLD, will now be resumed rene the amity, pend will 
commence in EDINBU RG H, on the 18th of Octo! 1 parti- 
culars may be had at the Hopeton and Wateson i mag F and at 
the principal Booksellers. 

TOUR 


~ 7 
R. BUCKINGHAM’S RECENT 

through BELGIUM, the RHINE, § AS apy and 
HOLLAND, and through F RANC E, LO DY, the TYROL, 
and ITALY, is now in the P ress : a ote to this Work 
will be furnished with their copies at wholesale prices, if had direct 
from the Author, of whom Prospectuses and Lists may be pro- 
cured, through the post, by a letter addressed to him at No. 13, 
George-strect, Hanover-square, ome till the 8th of October, and 
after that at the Post-office, Edinburg 


BAZAAR for the sale of Useful and Orna- 

mental NEEDLEWORK, and Mipetinnsens Articles of 
every description, under the immediate pa a 

Right Hon, the LADY MAYOR 

Lady Pirie; Mrs. Charles rears 5 pie am ihe Lord Mayor; 
Right Hon: Viscount be a oe Seat lon. C. Tennyson 
D'kyncourt, M.P. ; Charles ey Edward Antrobus, 
Esq. ; Benjamin Lawes, jun. hee 3 Kemble, we Were 
George Clayton ; Cc. Onslow, v. J. ¥ 
M.A.; Rey. Thomas ‘ieee: Rev. J. es ML WAL Rev. a 
Statham, M.A.; Rev, Samuel Green; Rev. Hobart Gaunter, B 

Iliff, M-D.; 3 ier, aos e Rowers Apsley Pellatt, 
Dd. W. Wire, Esq. 3 ~~ sq.; W. Fossett, ES 

W. H. Watson, Esq. ; ‘Albert 5 Smith. 3. and conducted by an 
infiuential Laiies’ Committee, will be held on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, wore as nd ish, in the new cee Tlall 
(recently erected at 400L) of the WALWORTH 
LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITU UTION, Lorimore-road. 
Carter-street, Walworth, adjoining the Royal Surrey Zoological 
Gardens ; the proceeds of which will be appropriated towards the 
erection of the new Institutional House. 

The Hall will be opened from 1 till 9. 
half price ; family tickets (to admit six), 4 

An excellent Ba Band, under the direction 2 Mr. Charles Youens, 
will be in attendance ; and amongst other Scientific Novelties, 
Models of Remington's teal x idge, Patent Tidal Wheel, and 
Brett & Little’s Electric Telegr 

The Walworth Institution erablished in 1845, in the centre of a 
populous neighbourhood, and ues all the advantages of similar 
societies, at the low charge of 10s. per annum, presents, the Com- 
mittee trust, peculiar claims upon the support of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and to them they appeal for 
aid upon the present occasion, 

Contributions of articles for sale at the Bazaar, and pecuniary 
aid, will be gratefully acknowledged at the temporar: Y premiscs, 
21, "Manor-place, Walworth, by any ——. of ch “ye 
and by the Rev. J. W. Watson, M.A., Hon. Secretary to Bazaar 
Committee, 3, Langton-place, Vassall- pend, TNorth Brizton. 

The Hall may be odie 7 for Concerts, Lectures, Meetings, &c, 
(capable of accomm 700 persons) on moderate terms, 
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Ad 1s. ; child 
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GERMAN CLERGYMAN is desirous of 

giving GRATUITOUS INSTRUCTION in his own Lan- 

guage to, or of reading a German Theological Author with, an 

nglish Clergyman, with the view of having an opportunity to 

converse and perfect himself in the Rogie Janguege, Ap a 

sonally or by letter (directed A. A.) to FRANZ THES, 
GERMAN Bookseer, 8, Marylebone- A 2, "Regent's: quadrant. 


SOLELY APPOINTED PHOT( 0G RAPHIST 
to ey MAJESTY and Bis Borel Bute Prince ALBERT, 
by Spee eintment.— Mr. BU RNS P PHOTOGIA PHIC 
M INTATUR S are taken by him at his Establishment, No, 24, 
Regent-street, next door to Messrs, Dickens, Smith & Co., and im- 
mediately. opposite to M. Verrey’s. Licensed by the Patentee. 
Mr. Kilburn appears to be the only person who has entered into 
the rocess with cerit and intelligence.”—Atheneum, March, 1847. 
e will back Mr. Kilburn’s copies for the essential requisites 
of a portrait against the costliest specimens of the art. 
Morning Herald, 18 47, 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreian and GENERAL 


e Accent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he spouts to receive and ans Chouee 
the Custom House, Works o' f Art, biog Ba ¢.; and also 
to forward Lffects to all parts of t ride sa Commissions 
with which J, A. G. may be en vat be executed with the 
utmost attention and aes and on terms that will insure 
him future favours —The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 


Suse and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 











poe Paris, Mr. H. Bexxerrt, 6, Rue de la Paix. 


. x 
FANCYCLOPADIA- METROPOLITANA.— 

4 The SU BSCRIBERS to this Work may now complete their 
sets at a reduced oun J, Guirrin & Co. Chemical Museum, 
53, Baker- street, — London, and Kicwarp Grirrin 
& Co. Glasgow 3,08, whom may be had, THE ENC YCLOP DIA 
METROPOLI ANA, complete in 30 vols, price 20 guineas, cloth 
lettered, and 25 guineas na bound russia extra; originally pub- 
lished in 59 parts, at 212. eac! 


Every Book Collector | Librarian should have 


WILLIS's 
RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
32 phe. ro 8vo. in a printed cover, price only Threepence 
stam’ is just published, and to be ee | regularly 
on heath of every month, containing a Kegister of all New Works 
published in England and on the Continent during each month, 
with their selling prices, authors’ names, &c, 

Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prices atlixed to each, 
affording unusual advants ages in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market price. 

The above forwarded post-free, on day of publication, to all parts 
of England and the Cronies, upon the annual pre-payment of 
Three Shillings to the Publisher. 

George Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 


ILLIS’S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 
was published on the 1st of October, containing some Early 
and Rare Bibles, Manuscripts on Vellum and eae Old Puri- 
tanical Divinity, Church History, &c. &c., may be ad free upen 
forwarding two a 
reat Piazza, Covent-garden. 
NB. The we... value given for Old Books of cere class. 
On Tuesday next, October 5, price 7s. 
SECOND VOLUME of the ENDEAVOURS 
after the ay ree LIFE. By id a MARTINEAU, 
nm the same day, price 


A NEW EDI TION of the FIRST VOLUME, 


1. post Svo, cloth, price 
THE: CHARACTERISTICS of the PRESENT 
AGE. 


i By JOHANN Soren  FIOHES. Translated 
from the —_— by WILLIAM SMIT 


1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7 
THE ELEMEN TS of INDIV ‘IDUALISM. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 
Just NT by the same Author, 
ACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 
Price Sixpence. 
ee John Chapman, A. Strand. 


n the doth September, 1 


THE LAND ‘WE E LIVE IN: Part V., 1s, 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA, Part IX., 


Volumes I. & IT, are now ready. 
KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY. 
Part VIII., 12, 6d. 
PICTORIAL BIBLE, STANDARD 
EDITION. Part 1X., First Half, 28. 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 
STANDARD EDITION. Part XIV., 4s. 
NGLAND, 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
STANDARD EDITION. Part XV., 4s. 

KNIGHTS CABINET aH AKSPERE 
(Re-issue), 18, 6d. sewed ; 28. 6d. cloth, No, V 

KNIGHT'S INDUSTRIAL GUIDES 
THE HOUSEMAID andLADY’s MAID. 1s, sewed ; 18. 6d, cloth. 

THE ILLUMINATED GALLERY OF 
PAINTING. Part IL, 3a 


THE CYCLOPA:DIAN ATLAS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Part VIL, 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


London; Charles Knight, Ludgate-street. 
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ORDER THE 





MAN IN THE MOON 


For OCTOBER. 


LEGITIMATE DRAMATISTS. Don’t read the MAN IN THE MOON, or it may hurt your feelings. 
SHAKSPEARE-HOUSE COMMITTEE. Look for relics, and much valuable information, in the MAN IN THE MOON, 
POPULAR ARTISTS. See the first of a series of your Fancies in the MAN IN THE MOON. 

BOULOGNITES. Order the MAN IN THE MOON of Mr. Merridew, as Mr. Crindle has arrived at your Douane. 
FRIENDS OF MR. TWITTERS. That gentleman has been heard of in the Highlands, by the MAN IN THE MOON, 
PUNCH. The MAN IN THE MOON will give your “fast man” a month’s start, and beat him then. 


Sold at all the Railway Libraries and Booksellers, Office, 17, Warwick-lane. 





WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


1, Carved Wooden Brackets. Designed by 5. 
Delor, in the style of oe Sihpons, and “oes by Taylor, 
Williams & Jo: raan's m: ce Bl. 58. air form part 

AR -MANUFAC- 


achinery. 
of the series of FELIX SUMMERLY'S 
aX 


A _Bride’s Inkstand, price 2. 2s., with LET- 
TER WEIGHT (Kissing Children) 93., and SEAL- HANDLE 
7a. 6d., designed by John Bell, Sculptor, for FELIX 
RuMMERLYS. "ART. MANUFACTURES, may now be had 
through all Fancy Stationers. 

3. A Beer Jug, with Bas-reliefs representing the 
Story of Hop Picking, from designs by H. J. Townsend, Esq., 
thea 188., ont 368. with additio: figures. This Jug obtained 
he hares 4 Metal | from the Fostaty of Arts in 1847. It is 

and beautiful material called Parian, and is one 
of PELIX SUMMERLY'S ART-MANUFACTURES 

The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 

cuted in metals, pottery, glass, wood, and other materials. 


Those also now ready are— 


dalled 


e Infant N’ D and 
by i J. Sevan, 278. in = The same <n be executed in 
silver ‘by Messrs. Smith. 


5. A Water’ Jug, in glass. Designed by R. Red- 
grave, * RA. price 22. 12%. 6d. Also Goblets to match, price 10s. 
each,’ The Vase, on a smaller scale, will be executed in Porcelain. 


6. the ‘Bitten Tongue’-—a Mustard Pot, in porce- 
lain and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price 98. The figure 
will also be applied to a silver and plated metal Mustard Pot. 


7. Berothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Modelled by 
John Bell, price 20. 


8. Purity, or ‘Una and the Lion, a Statuette. 
Designed an fnodelled by John Bell ; a companion to Danecker’s 
Ariadne, or * Voluptousness,’ price 3i. 38. 

“The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her wens alent. as a strong ga: 
Of her chaste pers 
SPENSER’S Par RIE Qurent, Booke I. Canto IIT. 

9. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington in the 
prime of life. Modelled by 8. Joseph, price 1. 11s. 6d. 

1). The Milk Jug which received the Prize awarded 
by the Society of Arts in 1816. Designed by Felix Summerly ; exe- 
cuted in porcelain and glass, iso in silver by Messrs. Hunt & 
Roskill, 156, New Bond-street. 





Nearly ready. 


A Shaving Mug, with Brush and Brush-dish en suite. 
i by Richard Redgrave, A.R.A. 





tod 





A Ch siamene e Glass. Designed and or 
with gilt enamelling ~ H. J. Townsend. 

A Pish Knife and Fork. Designed by John Bell. 

A Wine Glass and Finger Glass. Designed 
and or lied colours by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXII,, | 
will be Published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 
Contents, 
I. PRESCOTT’S and TSCHUDI’S PERU. 
Il. EVELYN’S LIFE of Mrs. GODOLPHIN, 
IfI. LACHMANN’S ESSAYS on HOMER. 
IV. PADDIANA. 
V. FANNY KEMBLE and LEAR in ITALY. 
VI. BLACK WOOD'S SURVEYING VOYAGE, 
VIL. TALBOT’S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
VIII. JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
1X. PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





st published, 
HE WESTMINSTER AND 
Gorehge tae REVIEW. No. XCIV. and LXXIX. for 


1. Improvement of Faded Property. 
. Wit and Humour. 
. Lord Somers, 
. Irish Munici ESeveenmnent. 
. Philosophy of Trad 
s. Colney Hatch yo m. 
. Natural History of Creation. 
8. Election Returns. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Recent Continental Literature—Schnitzler’s Russia under Alex- 
ander and Nicholas—H offmeister’s Letters from the East— Kohl in 
Denmark—Gotthelf’s Tales: How Meng ee a Wife; Uli. the 


FOREIGN | 


This cae Ney numerous Illustrations, price 2% 64, No XV 


HE ARCHAZOLOGICAL jo 
iT CONTINUED QUARTERLY. URNAL, 
| Contents.—I. An Account of Coins and Trasare 
| dole, ecntinasé, b Bowens Hisakine— Il. A few found 1. Cuer 
| the Antiquities of Silver found at Cuerdale, ts 
| III. On the City of Anderida, or And mea We 
| Hussey—IV, St. Mary's Church, Iffley, Oxfordshire, hit ee 
| V. Illustrations of Medieval Manners and Costume from 
Peenmente, Jousts of Peace, Tournaments, and J 
bate, by A ry Wa Tesh Line of Anci i 
ppliances of Sacr se, by A. W.— Original D 
udson Turner — ‘Archeological | ead Notice of ea 
| nual Meeting at Norwich—Notices of New Publications An. 
| London : peas at the Office of the Archwological 
a, , Haymes i. Sold by John Murray, Albe street ; 


marlestreet ee 
& Co.; W. Pickering; and @. Bell,’ Oxford: JH Pare 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Ooroms, 


1. Hamilton’s Ccnneéittanal er of Rewards 
Punishments. and 

The Birds of Jamaica. 

Egyptian Antiquities. 

. Memoirs of the Rey. Charles Simeon, 

Hickie’s Memorabilia of Socrates. 





Prison Reform Abroad. 
. Mrs. Sinuett’s Byways of History. 
darvey’s Algve of the Southern Ocean. 
. Paul Gerhardt—a Tale of the Lutherans. 
. Dissenting a oe Controversy, &c. &e. 
edition, price 2d, 
METHODISM AS IT IS. 
Reprinted from the ‘ Eciectic Review,’ 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 








Labourer—Paris to Cadiz—Ernst Moritz A 
G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


THE ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

for OCTOBER, contains :—Two Engravings on steel, * The 
Mother’s Welcome,’ ‘after. Pollock, and * 
from the Statue by y, R.A. Also, about 40 Engravings on 
wood, illustrative of Foreign Industrial’ Art, Forms of the An- 
tique, &c, &c.; and a variety of Articles relative to the Fine Arts 
in gene 





he Sleeping Nymph,’ 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH, AND A PORTRAIT 
OF JOHN DUNCAN, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 
The LEY Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
BENTL EY’ 8 a ISCELLANY, 
THE WANDERING FIDDLER. 

By ABRAHAM ELDER. 
ith an Illustration by Leech 
Personal Adventeres during a The —— 4 Beeler, by Alfred 

Trip Overland from any te mw 

Port Philip. n-maker, by Thomas B. 
The Flaneur in Paris, by the, Shaw. 

Author of * Second Love. \A Gallop Greek Southern Aus- 
The Bold Sea-wave, by G. Lin-|  tria. by J. 

nseus 


rve. 
| Whe Torch Speech, by Cuthbert 
Brede. 





A Bread or Cake Dish in glass. Or ted 

“a enamel by John Absolon. 
er Tray in papier maché, especially 

for ———_ my ont gem Mk ed and ornamented by. Red- 
grave, A. ; with Decanters and Glasses en suite. 
mF a Papetiere. To be executed by Messrs, Jennens & 

ttri 

A Set of Dessert Knives and Porks. To be 
executed by Messrs. Rodgers & Son. 

A Britannia Metal Tea Pot. To ne executed 
by Messrs. Dixon, after a design by R. Redgrave, A.R.A 

Two Statuettes of Praying Children, in 
Parian. Modelled by John Bell; with appropriate Brackets. 

A Brown ware Jug. Ornamented with 
bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by H. J. Townsend. 

A Salad Fork and Spoon, in wood and ivory, 
with Bowl, in ruby glass, &c. 


In Preparation. 

‘The Hayfield,’ after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A., exhibited at the” Royal Academy in 1847. Painted on a 
porcelain vase, 

A Grate, with Cheney: piece, Fender, and Fire-irons 
en ae a new combination of metal and pottery. The 
Grate and Fender after the patent of Mr. J. Sylvester. 

A Series of Decanter Stoppers. 
J. C. Horsley. 

A Clock-Case, in metal and porcelain. Designed 
and modelled by John Bell. 

Candlesticks, in silver and plated metal. 

A Dish for the Dra -room, to receive 
visiting cards. Designed in colours by D. Maclise, K.A. 

An Arm-Chair and Hall-Chair, in wood 
carving. 

The articles ome sold by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, 4» Bond-street ; 
Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall Kast; Messrs. Barry & 
Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; Mr, G. Bell, - , Fleetstret 
Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street ; Mr. J. Philli 
Oxford-street; Mr. J. nt, 149, Strand; and 
(late Brumby’s), i, St. James’s-street. 

A Catalogue sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 


Designed by 


yy Green 





ks. 

tal wl a through 
Normandy, by Od: 

— Bpike : or, the Islets of | 

f, by J. Fenimore; 

Cooper. | 


me Account of the last Ex 
dition to the Niger, by John 
Duncan, Author of * Travels 
Ro ht ga Africa.” Witha 
MR. STRAGGLES IS PREVAILED. UPON TO GOA 
SHOOTING. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


RAS ER’S MAGAZINE, for Ocroser, 
price 28, 6d,, contains :— 
1, Free Church Sites. 
2. Mabel Earnley. 
3 The Carlovinglan Romances of the Middle Ages. 
4. aor Castle and the Ferrers Family. Laurence, Earl Fer- 
field ; and 4 Huntingdon. 
& The 8 ‘mbolism of the Greeks. 
Some Words about Music ond the Modern Ope: 
: The Old Judge; or, Lifeina Colony. By the. “Author of ‘Sam 
Slick the Clockmaker. A bored for a Wife 
8. A Group of Parliamentary 
& demon , Sungeay. The Seales of Choiseul, Praslin, and 


Sebasti 
10, The True H Heart's Aspirations, 
11. Goethe and his Critics, 
12. The Charm ie Friendship. 
13, The First of October. 
em John W. Parker, West Strand. 





was publi shed, 
AIT’S. EDINBURGH "MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. No. CXALVL Pi mong One Shilling. 
a q 
Direct Taxation and the Suffrage. ~~ 
Scottish Rivers. No. 11. The Tweed—Continued. By Sir Thomas 


a. 
Secret Societi Part II. By Thomas De Quin 
Miranda; a tale ofthe French Revolution. By few B. St. John. 
Conversatio 
Sketch of the Province of Bundlekun: 
Schlosser’s e dterary History of the i eighteenth Century. 
The Prasli: 
The Currency. 





terary r. 
Political Reiser, &e. &e. 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; 
Cumming & Ferguson, 


Simpkin, F Marshall & Co. 
London ; 


Dublin ; James M‘Leod, Glasgow. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, Laid Half: ‘a-Crown, contains :— 
1. The Comic Alpenstoc 
2. Leaves from the Life of Prince Talleyrand—Conclusion, 
3. Leigh Hunt’s Men, Women, and — 
é Lays of Many nds. iy 
. Narayun Bawa, the Pseudo-Messiah of of "the Mahrattas. 
&. Eastlake’s History of Vil Painting. 
7. The Marvellous Bell. 
& Touching Father Prout’s Last Book. 
9. Erotion: a Tale of Ancient Greece 
10, Simpson’s Overland Journey Round the World. 
11. The Land Commission Report. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21 
147, Strand, London. 


D’Olier-street. W. 8. Orr & Co. 
Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR ee 


»LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. OCOLEXETV. Price 28, 6d. 


Conte 
I. Works of Hans Christian ~ — II. The Vision of Cag- 
liostro— III. Maga in America— IV. The Times of George IL— 
V. Art in the Early Christian Ages— VI. The Portrait -VIL 
Hounds and Horses at Rome— VIII. Song, by Delta—1X. My 
Friend the Dutchman. 


Il. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Vol. X. of the new edition, publishing in monthly volumes, 
handsomely printed in crown 8y0., price 68, 


THE ATLAS TO ALISON'S EUROPE, 

Part VI. t< in monthly parts, each containing 5 
Plates, in crown e 28. éd.; and on large paper, to range 
with the first editions’ of the — 3a. 6d. 


HE BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. By R. W. BILLINGS 

and W. BUR » Archi esta, Part VII. Publishin, in monthly 

rts, eac on steel, by Le Keux and 

other eminent Artists, with ‘one or more Woodeuts, descrip- 
tive Letterpress. In medium 4to., price 2 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-streat, Bai Edinburgh, and 

37, Paternoster-row, London. Sold by 


A 
Now ready, with 2 Illustrations by Leech, price One Shilling, 
Part XIV. of 











THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 


HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A 
WIFE, AT HOME A =P AB 
ALBERT SMITH. 


Richard ane New Burlington-street. 


o HN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for 
eToRER, Vol. 26, price 38. 6d., LAMARTINE’S HISTORY 
OF THE GLRON DISTS, or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of 
the French Revolution, from unpublished sources.—Vol. 2. Por- 
trait of Madame Roland. 
The recent volumes are—24. Macchiavelli’s Hine Fiesen 
and Prince —25. Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life and 
guage. 
Uniform with the Standard Library, price 58. 
BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY for 
Geqenme, Vol. 2 ‘withthe Eye SO near to by 
op Percy ; wit e ir W Scott. N 
edition, re revised an outa y. 73. 4. Blackwell. Coloured 
ece, 


The former volume is ‘Bede's Ecclesiastical History and the 
lo-Saxon Chronicle.’ 
York-street, Covent-garden, 
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This day, with 2 Engravings, price 7s, 6d. | MYHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Price Sixpence, free by post, THE EDINBURGH 1 OCTOBER 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 


Che Railwap Chronicle EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, | ,,“pyms:—Meficine and Pharmacy ip Russie Key, Gardeng 
Of Betarday. 0 ogee 25, contains Articles on Conducted by Professor JAMESON. iplomas—Advice to Students— 
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= 1 «EF 


Dispensi 
> Containing, among other articles, Dr. Martin Barry on the | Ledoyen’s Disinfecting hg \ ee he Ebuilition Alcoholmeter — 
Rts gh RAILWAYS a Nucleus of the Animal and Vegetable * Cell”—Dr. John Davy on | Formule for Tincture of Aconite—The New Dublin Pharmaco- 
—BROAD-GAUGE | the P no itation of One Earth by another from Saline Solutions | peia—The Plant yielding Gutta Percha—-Patent for Inks—Poison- 
DS — CAMBRIDGE | —Mr. Dana on the Origin of Continents—Dr. Wilson on the | ing by Confectioners’ Ornaments, &c, Price 1s. 
LINE—BIR- Ressmapeaiiion of Water by Platinum, and the Black Oxide of Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; ; 
E iG OF | Iron at a White Heat— Mr. Meikle on the Theory of Parallel Lines Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co, Dublin. 


. vUS; —Dr. Morton on Hybrid Animals and Plants—Dr. Davy’s Agricul- 
AND THE PET i Bot ‘ ND tural Discourse Professor Bischof on the Foundation of a new Of whom may be had, bound i =¢ cloth, gilt lettered, price 128. 6d. 

AN ; reolo; r. Prichard on the Relations o Sthnology to other 
i BSAND ITS PARIS DIRECTORS—PAS branches ies of knowledge—Mr. Milne on the Fareliel =? of — 5 Volumes I. to VI. of The Pharmaceutical Journal. 

r. Lawson on the ie Winds at Bar' oes—Mr. Rowe! 
sroRTs OF MRETINGE— Lancaster ond PrsaonAmbareate, vn nthe beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Pain. ht tne nn 3 om 

— and coltness—Airdrie and. Bathgate— Stirling and ye renee oe nr ee er ao CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S ST. IGNATIUS. 
pase eens —- a 2 Lane — - Just published, 4to. price 98. 














WAY LITERATURE.—Bisw's Abstract of the Railway ae IE DREI ACHTEN UND DIE VIER 

No. XV. nee mee ACHTEN BRIEFE DES IGNATIUS VON ANTI: 

< ‘PERS.—Shicting and Dunfermline, Engineer's nd RN OCHIEN, ergestellter u. vergleichender Tex nmer- 
RNAL, anh PAPERS rdshire, ~- crc Edinburgh and h EDICAL oo“ RGICAL JOU kungen von C. C. J. BUNSEN. 


, Statement of Accoun Also, by the same Author, 
id it Cuer. Containing, among other articles, Dr. Radclyffe Hall on the aa ee 
arks he ee Stock Exchange "Deputation— Railway Expendi- Ganglionic System of Nerves ; Mr. Hallett on Monsters with Even- Allgemeine’s Gebet u. Gesangbuch. 12mo. 














"pon ] and Exeter—Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 4 si . ith fi aot 
Osage hares — South-Eastern—Shall we Stop Railw tration; Mr. R. U, West's Case of Siamese Twins, wi ures ; | price 9s, 
by Arthur ame aed ay | Dr. Aldis’s Case of Peritonitis; Mr. Higginbotham on Nitrate of ‘ A . 
Le hl Pet hom Dia Tati sas hie Silver wy Ee Dr. Favell on Grinders’ Asthma. , Acgypten s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, 3 vols. 
m Ori Dee aia cong yma Mr emcee og ce A The department of Critical Analysis contains Reviews of Dr, | 8¥ Plates, 40s, 
icial Com. irgrest Tenders for Loans—Contrac racts—Dividends—C. alls— Pp : . rs ‘ 
iain Te - Ste m the Blood and Respiration ; Bowman, Gerlach, Bidder, »~V . 8s. 
~ and nee ky eh Feet gy ae a celliker, Jehmase, Toynbee, and Malmsten, on the Structure and DieV erfassung der Kirche d. Gukunft, 12mo. 8s 
of teas. bone Tab manele ete Sad ea Bee ong oney Marke Diseases of the Kidneys ; Dr. Robertson on — and — n. In the Press, by the same Author, 
; nab laters The Medical Intelligence contains offici ts on the Ignatius von Antiochien u. seine Zeit. Gan 
Institute, = Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. Fever of the Eclair, Report on the Mortality ~ Edinburgh and | Send schreiben an Dr. A. Neander yon C. C. J. Bunsen. 
ret ; Long: onveineientnte Leith, &e. | London; Williams & Norgate, 14, iHeurietta-strect, "Covent: 
Parker, AILWAY TRAVELI ER’S COMPANION. Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. garden. 
Lt 4 
CTOBEE, R “he following TRAVELLING CHARTS may be had at A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
jlthe Stations on each Line. 
wards and LONDON to BRIGHTON, - On 1st November, 
containing & Engravings, in s wrapper, price In 3 vols. small 8vo. THIRTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
LONDON ty wouine and GUILDFORD, " E I S O T O 
SSS READINGS FOR THE YOUNG 
LONDON to RICHMOND, ? 
en eenen, FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
’ LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
» containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. Vout. I. TALES OF CHIVALRY and the OLDEN TIME, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, .. IL. HISTORICAL and ROMANTIC NARRATIVES, 
eataining & Map and 63 Engravings, ins wrapper, price éd. .. I SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, . , ad Gata ‘ ; F 
———. containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s, ** We should think a selection of these (Sir WaLTeR Scorr’s Writings), with some of the prints representing realities, 
AZINE LONDON to GOSPORT, from the Abbotsford Edition of his Novels, would be the most popular Child’s Book in the world; and the drawing-room 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls. set would last a good while longer.”—Quarterly Review, No. 147. 
inion. LONDON to OXFORD, Rosert Cape, Edinburgh ; Houtston & Stoneman, L . 
2 containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. OBE ’ Bn 5 NEMAN, London 
tas LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, In the Press, No.1. of a 


containing a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 


suit Mapai sBhean ce ary eax) | SOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 
ani aoe aR AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY. 


jabeead, fay Henin Ove. price singly 2d. and 94. cach; or in one volume, with Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 


x SUMME! 
FELIX SU IMERL A'S 




















—_ DAY’S PLEASURE EXCURSIONS CONTENTS : 
On the METROPOLITAN LINES. . Analytical Reviews of all British and Foreign Works on Psychological Subjects. 
INE Published at the a Bonner Cnet Orric am by J. Francis; 2. Original Articles relating to the Healthy and Morbid Phenomena of the Human Mind. 
sad of all Bookseller: 3. Abstracts of Reports of Lunatic Asylums. és . 
= ” 4. Miscellaneous Information on the subjects of Insanity and Lunatic Asylums. 

mn of Cag. on +" — cers omg pole moe 5. Reports of all Judicial Proceedings connected with the question of Derangement of Mind. 
onge LI — VE 2 ONICLE, 
it —VIL. icati A view &e. fe ded . % 
“IX. My AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, ant ao. Books for Review, Reports, &c. are to be forwarded for the present to Mr. BULGINS, 221, Regent 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) | ———---—_ pecarpeas _ 
OPE Of Saturday, September 25, contains Articles on Now ready, price 15s. bound in cloth gilt, illustrated with Tw entp-aigie brilliant Steel Plates by S. P. Fiurtcugn, 
L : 
volumes, Agriculture, relation of che-| Frauds on Nurserymen, by 

nistry to M L J 

1s society of | Bng-| Poets, Lom, UP Clapion ROWLAND BRADSHAW; 

iat, rises a awarded by aarets: - J -hoe, by Mr. r RI T 1a 

wardener—bu. ry 
atl one HIS STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES ON THE WAY TO FAME. 
taining 5 dnble land, maintenance ¢ Grapes, Polmaise, by Mr. R. oun Py y a» 
to range fertility in, by Mr. J. Thompson By the AUTHOR of ‘RABY RATTLER.’ 
Hams, to om and smoke SS 

‘tao frutescens, by Dr.| Hoe, Garrett ‘* Its spirited delineations of character and well-wrought humorous sketches are well conceived and well executed... .. 
‘ICAL heros _ —s = 2 esters cesenine If carried out as begun, ‘ Rowland Bradshaw’ will deserve the popularity we doubt not he will speedily attain.” 
LLINGS taal, Exotic Nursery, Chelsea Manure, bones i =: —— ‘ . F Westminster Review. 
— co + oe ers’ Societ; Mulberry tree (with 2 Engraving) “It reminds us favourably of oy a... > high pai at we intend it to be such.”— Weekly Times. 
descrip- ‘lain Hortleultural Zo. Pears, cause ” ‘ cracking m As a painter of character in real life the author stands out a literary Morland.”—Manchester Advertiser. 

Pe! argoniums, - ‘ Ve ve « i. $ y 
— Calendar, horticultural 4 otats disease. fe ~ » en Suerwoop & Co. Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers and Libraries. 
a ¥ on, by r. F. Richards, re- 
—— ns i cleavage daa. Poultry, diseases of On the Ist of December (1847) will be published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
. , . reservin, nuts 

(emistry, relation of, to agri- Provincia terms, by Mr. W. THE MOST CELEBRATED SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT OF 
LE cee bay deciduous a = N ewcastle-on- -Tyne , 
AND A a me chemical pl f ee —i. THE 

princip! es of| Savin; 
| Schools, agricaltu ral 
Savay@..u-| RIGHT HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX, 
gg Itry St. Germ: Club i aS > 
> a sea, “on ‘Sinton Farmers’ Club With a SHORT MEMOIR, INTRODUCTIONS, and NOTES. 
a P best ~te fl of feed-| Tomato, to cook “He certainly possessed, above all moderns, that union of reason, simplicity, and v which formed the prince 
"2. Por | Wager how to preserve of orators. He was the most Demosthenean speaker, since the days of Scmacthenes. sir James Mackintosh. 
"orence yalnuts, to prese . 
gophy of Tontion n. by Mr. J. Willi- (Waza oe “by Mr. D. Already published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 
Steeping 4: ¥._°¢ — 

Y for ee The First Series of THE MODERN ORATOR, containing a 
[ES, by contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, | Complete Collection of the most CELEBRATED SPEECHES of the EARL of CHATHAM, the Right Hon. R. B. 
tt. New and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, | SHERIDAN, LORD ERSKINE, and the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE, with brief Memoirs, Explanatory Notes, and 
oloured oul dt a Markets, and seonpiete Newspaper, witha con- | General Index. 
and the ann all the transactions of the week, N.B.—The Speeches are given entire, and the Authors may be had separately. 


ER of an Newsvender.—OPFICE for Adver- 
tment, 5, Upper We ellington-street, Covent-garden, London, London; AxLott & Jones, 8, Patertioster-row, 
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SOCIETY 


FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION of RELIGIOUS 
PRINTS 


AMONGST 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 
THE POOR, AND CHARITY 
SCHOOLS, 


On the Principle of the Parker Socicty. 


ae 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOPS 
OF OXFORD AND NORWICH, 
AND 
THE NOBILITY, CLERGY, AND GENTRY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OFFICE, 137, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


The important object of this Society is to enable the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, and those persons charitably 
disposed, to give Prints of a superior character, after the 
best Masters, to their poor tenantry and parishioners at a 
very moderate cost, by a distribution of an Annual Series 
of Engravings illustrating the most important events in 
the Old and New Testament. It is the desire of the pro- 
jectors of this undertaking to give the middle and poorer 
classes an opportunity of possessing works of a pious and 
instructive tendency, ealeulated to improve the taste and 
elevate the mind, replacing those which have hitherto 
tended to demoralize and render it less susce;tible of reli- 
gious impression ; at the same time, the expenses attendant 
on the production of subjects of great importance, by artists 
of the highest talent, being very considerable, the most 
liberal support is absoJutely necessary ; and it is hoped that 
the nobility, clergy, and gentry will render every assistance 
towards the promotion of such an object, the want of which 
has been so long felt. 


The price of each subscription will be 1/. 1s. (being the 
lowest which the cost of production will admit of), to be 
paid in advance, which will enti the Member to Twelve 
original and highly-finished Lithographs, from Drawings 
made expressly, in the style of the well: known and much- 
admired Prints, viz. Overbeck’s ‘Christ Blessing Little 
Children,’ Bendemann’s ‘ Captive Israclites,’ Regas’s ‘Christ 
Predicting the Ruin of Jerusalem,’ liubner’s * Consider the 
Lilies of the Field,’ Scheffer’s ‘ Christus Consolator,’ Veit's 
* Two Marys at the Tomb,’ Steinle’s ‘ Raising the Daughter,’ 
Kohler’s *‘ Finding of Moses,’ and others of this school, 
which have been sold hitherto from 10s, to 15s. each. 


List fof subjects to be distributed for the year 1847, from 
original drawings, by the most eminent English and German 
Artists :— 

Size, 18 inches by 14 


8. The Temptation. 
9. The Scourging. 
10. The Sermon on the Mount. 
11, Our Lord Blessing Litile 
Children. 
12. The Guardian Angel. 


. The Nativity. 
2. The Wise Men. 
3. The Crucifixion. 

4, The Ascension. 

. The Resurrection. 

i. The Gift of the Spirit. 

. The Baptism. 

In order that the general views of the Society may be car- 
ried into effect, the twelve subjects to be engraved for each 
Annual Distribution will be selected and decided on by a 
Committee of Clergymen of the Church of England. 





Form to be filled up by those Parties desirous of Subscribing 
for One or more Sets of Engravings. 





Date 

Gentlemen—Please to insert my name as a Subscriber to 

the Society for the Distribution of Religious Engravings, 

for the number of Sets and Class of Impressions to which 

my signature is affixed, and for which | inclose a Post Office 
Order to the amount of £ 





Name and 
Address, with 
full particulars 

how to be 

forwarded. 


No. of Sets 
of Twelve 
Prints. 


Class of Impressions, 





| 
| 
| 


Set of Twelve Prints, 1/. 1s.* | 


Ditto, Coloured, 1. 11s. 6d.* | 


Ditto, Proofs on India Paper, 
21, Qs. 


* To Non-subscribers, double the price. 








To Messrs. Izatxa & Remincton, Managers for the Society, 
137, Regent-street, London, 





&, New Derursctox-street, Oct, 2, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW 


WORKS, 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
The Second Volume of 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY. 


[Now ready. 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. 
MARK’S REEF; OR, THE 
CRATER. 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ *'The Red Rover,’ *'The i’athfinder,’ &e. 
ks {Now ready. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT 


AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA UNDER THE EMPE- 
ROKS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. 
By J. H. SCHNITZLER, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c., 32s. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


By W. Hf. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Author of ‘The History of Ferdinand and Isahella, &e. 
| Now ready, 


In 1 vol. small Svo. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A 
GUARDSMAN. 


By CHARLES COZENS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE BUSHMAN; 


Or, LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


Revised and Corrected hy the Author, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 


lustrations, 30s, bound, 
THE SECOND EDITION (SECOND THOUSAND) OF 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS 


OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. 


JAMES MORIER, ESQ. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
ST. CHE. 
Edited by JAM 


From the German. 
>; MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * Hajji Bab: b i 


Zohrab, * the Mirza,’ &e. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE STANDARD NOVELS AT FIVE 
SHILLINGS. 

Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, 5s. 
AGNES DE MANSFELDT. 
By T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq. 

Forming the New Volume of 
“THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES.” 


[ Now ready, 





THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
ARE NOW READY: 


DEDICATED TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


DUNCAN'S TRAVELS in WESTERN 


AFRICA in 1845—46. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, &. 2is. 


RAMBLES in SWEDEN and GOTT- 


LAND, By SYLVANUS. 4vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


Rey. M. VICARY’S NOTES of a RESI- 


DENCE at ROME in 1846. 1 vol. 108, 6. 


JESSE’S LITERARY and HISTO- 


RICAL MEMORIALS of LONDON, 


, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 282. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON’s ME- 


MOIRS of the PRIVATE LIFE of the QUEEN of PRUSSIA. 
1 vol. 10s. Gd. with Portrait. 


GRISWOLD’S PROSE WRITERS of 


AMERICA. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Twelve Portraits in 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1847. 
aieeeeenonenearatimemtnent 
REVIEWS 


of Physiophilosophy. By Lorenz 
M.D. From the German. By Alfred 
qulk. Printed for the Ray Society. 

tus name of Oken, though perhaps scarcely 
wn beyond a limited circle in England, has 
place in German literature. To 
the first systematic attempt by a 
naturalist at ap lying the metaphysical prin- 
sles that had been successively developed in 
Cameny, by Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, to 
natural sciences. We need scarcely here 
jp more than allude to that part of the history 
f modern philosophy in which the scepticism 
jut was the natural result of Locke's ‘ Essay 
wn the Human Understanding’—as pointed out 
jy Hume—was met by Kant in a system which 
ys had a more or less marked influence on 
Geman literature and science to the present 
day. 
: js not perhaps too much to say that the 
nental character of a people determines its 
ular metaphysics :—and this we see remark- 
ably confirmed in the systems which have been 
gverally adopted in England and in Germany. 
The practical tendency of the English mind— 
wer ready to regard that as truth which con- 
ducts it to the ends it wishes to attain—was 
satisfied with a philosophy that was founded 
man observation of external phenomena and 
vhich regarded the senses as the only source 
ofall our knowledge. Such a system not only 
vas not obviously opposed to the interpretation 
of nature as proposed by Bacon,—but seemed 
in perfect accordance with his principles. On 
the other hand, the more reflective German 
could not regard the external appeal as final; 
aid eagerly embraced a system of metaphysics 
vhich maintained that the inner consciousness 
of each individual was possessed of a power of 
discernment by which alone the knowledge con- 
veyed by the senses could be regarded as truth. 
In this lies the whole difference between the 
German and the English and Scotch schools of 
philosophy. That there is a truth in the assump- 
tion of the former which has been disregarded by 
thelatter is becoming gradually allowed by philo- 
sophie authors in this country—and is proved by 
the vitality of German speculation as compared 
vith ourown. In fact, in England at the pre- 
sent day we cannot be said to have any distinc- 
tive system of philosophy at all; and some of 
our best writers on this subject—as Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and Professor Whewell—have 
adopted, to a greater or less extent, the funda- 

mental principles of the German school. 


The modern school of German philosophy 
vascommenced by Kant; and his system has 
ben called critical and transcendental—criti- 
cal because it originated in an examination of 
other systems—transcendental because it attri- 
buted to the human mind powers which trans- 
cended all sensation. Kant did but lay the 
foundation for Fichte and Schelling. The mo- 
tifications which the latter was led to propose 
in the system of his predecessors conducted 
him toa much closer examination of external 
nature than had been undertaken by them. His 
system was more complete; and embraced not 
only external nature and the mind of man, but 
also all other systems of philosophy—to each of 
which was assigned a place in his own. Schel- 
ling was educated as a physician; and this gave 
tothe application of his principles to external 
nature a far greater interest among men of science 
than had been obtained by his predecessors, 
Already had Schiller convinced Goethe that his 
view of the morphology of plants was the result 

a 


; prominent 
jm we owe 





not of observation but of an idea; and thinking 
minds were prepared to follow on the path 
of discovery which seemed thus opened up. 
Amongst the most gifted of these was Lorenz 
Oken. 

As early as 1802 he published the outlines 
of a ‘ Philosophy of Nature,’—in which, in ac- 
cordance with the scheme of Schelling, he 
pointed out that the classes of animals were 
representatives of the organs of the senses. The 
invertebrata represented the skin,—the fishes 
the tongue (they being the animals in which a 
tongue first makes its appearance),—the rep- 
tiles the nose (which organ in this class opens 
for the first time and inhales air),—the birds 
the ear (which in these animals first opens ex- 
ternally),—the mammalia the eyes (which in 
them become perfect, possessing movability 
and lids). ‘This doctrine—especially when en- 
veloped in German ee at first 
sight appear fanciful ; yet it has led to the safest 
definitions of the classes of animals — and is at 
present adopted by most naturalists. The in- 
terest of a discussion in the Natural History 
Section of the late meeting at Oxford of the 
British Association turned on the possession by 
an animal (the Lepidosiren) of an open nose : 
all agreeing that if this could be demon- 
strated, the animal—instead of being placed, as 
usual, among the fishes— must be regarded as 
a reptile. 

This first attempt was followed by another in 
1805—not less successful—in a work on the 
origin of organic beings. Oken here maintained 
that both plants and animals originate in, and 
are composed of, cells or vesicles: an hypo- 
thesis which for years met with no attention,— 
but which is now universally regarded as the 
fundamental fact of all. physiology. We pass 
over a number of important contributions of 
this great man to science, to speak of one 
which—as it has afforded the groundwork of a 
Report recently made by our own illustrious 
comparative anatomist Owen to the British 
Association—may be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. This work was an essay on the 
signification of the bones of the skull. In this 
paper the author first clearly announced that 
these are modifications of the vertebral column. 
His account of the manner in which this great 
thought struck him reminds us of Newton and 
the falling apple. ‘In August 1806,” he says, 
‘“‘T made a journey over the Harz. I slid down 
through the wood on the south side; and straight 
before me at my feet lay a most beautiful 
bleached skull of a hind. I picked it up, turned 
it round, regarded it intensely ;—the thing was 
done. ‘Jt is a vertebral column’ struck me, as 
a flash of lightning, to the marrow and bone: 
—and since that time the skull has been re- 
garded as a vertebral column.” (Jsis, 1818.) 
With this idea—which scarcely any amount of 
observation on the separate bones of the skull 
could have realized—Oken proceeded to work 
out the real structure of that most complicated 
of all animal organs, the skull. We cannot 
follow him into the details of his theory: but 
it laid the foundation for a new department of 
inquiry — which has been developed by the 
subsequent researches of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Bojanus, Spix, and others — and has recently 
been perfected by the researches of Professor 
Owen. 

The merit of this discovery—as is so often 
the case— was claimed by others. Professor 
Owen — who says that it alone would have 
“conferred immortality on the name of Oken”’ 
—refers to these claims, and points out the 
vague nature of previous allusions on the 
subject. ‘* These anticipations,” he says, “ de- 
tract nothing from the merit of the first definite 





proposition of the theory. It would rather be 
an argument against its truth if some approxi- 
mative idea had not suggested itself to other 
observers of nature,—who only lost the merit 
of developing it from not appreciating its full 
importance. He, however, becomes the true 
discoverer who establishes the truth; and the 
sign of the proof is the general acceptance. 
Whoever, therefore, resumes the investigation 
of a neglected or repudiated doctrine—elicits 
its true demonstrations — and discovers and 
explains the nature of the errors that have led 
to its tacit or declared rejection—may calmly 
and confidently await the acknowledgments of 
his rights in the discovery.” 

But the principles of the philosophy which 
Oken had embraced were applicable to inorganic 
as well as to organic nature; and two essays— 
the one on the theory of heat and light, and 
the other on a natural arrangement of minerals 
—were the result of his thought in this direc- 
tion. In the first of these essays he laid down 
the doctrine which has since been so generally 
adopted—and the correctness of which experi- 
ment is every day confirming—that light is but 
a polar tension of ether evoked by a central 
body in antagonism with the planets,—and that 
heat is the motion of this ether. In the second 
he gave a form to the science of mineralogy 
which it has to the present day more or less 
retained. 

Such were some of the results of a mind 
working with the despised principles of a trans- 
cendental philosophy. That these principles 
are worth attention, and an investigation as to 
whether they be true or false, we think few can 
deny :—and the Ray Society by publishing a 
translation of Oken’s ‘Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of Nature’ (for we like this translation of 
Naturphilosophie better than Mr. Tulk’s Helle- 
nized form) has given every one an opportunity 
of doing so. The object of the ad ee 
as the author says, was written in a kind of in- 
spiration—was to lay down the fundamental 
principles on which he had proceeded in his 
previous scientific inquiries,—and to give them 
the most extended special application. ‘The first 
edition was published in 1810; and in speaking 
of the last, in a preface to the English transla- 
tion, he says :— 

“Tn the first edition the principle was raised of in- 
dividual bodies being alone the object of Natural 
History, and that in the next place they are to be 
arranged according to the combination of their organs 
or component parts, and by no means after the divi- 
sion or mere form of a single organ; that, for exam- 
ple, a special organ or anatomical system lies as the 
basis of each Vegetable and Animal class, and that 
there must be therefore as many classes, and no 
more, as there are cardinal organs present upon which 
to found them. On that account it was absolutely 
necessary first of all to find out these cardinal organs, 
and determine their rank; and, in so doing, it was 
shown that organs and classes are at bottom of one 
kind, and that the developement by stages or degrees 
of the embryo is the antetype of that of the classes ; 
furthermore, that cach class takes its starting-point 
from below, and consequently that the classes do not 
stand simply one above the other, but fill into a series 
of mutually parallel ranks. Now it is this which, 
along with the doctrine of the infusorio-vesicular fourm 
of the organic mass, and that touching the significa- 
tion of parts, as to how e. g. the blossom is the repe- 
tition of the vegetable axis or trunk, the cephalic 
bones that of the vertebra, the feet of the branchiw 
and the maxille in turn of the feet, appears to me 
the cardinal point attained in my Philosophy of 
Nature; more especially, because it was these very 
doctrines which were first of all, i. e. before all the 
others,comprehended and almost universally adopted, 
The inorganic matters and activities pass, however, 
parallel also to the anatomical formations and func- 
tions; and that this is the case too with the spiritual 
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or psychical functions the philosophy of the future 


will probably be in the condition to point out.” 


It is in this doctrine of the repetition of 
elements in the organic mass, and in each of 
its special systems, that the naturalist will find 
The introductory 
part—consisting of a discussion of the signifi- 


Oken’s work most suggestive. 


cation of “nothing” and “something” — wil 


perhaps be regarded by our Baconian friends as 
something out of which nothing is to be made. 
The succeeding chapters on “ primary act,” 
“primary consciousness,” ‘‘ God,” ‘ motion,” 
“man,” “space,” &c., will appear strange to 
those who are unaccustomed to the discussion of 
first principles adopted amongst German philo- 
As a preliminary point 
fundamental propositions are laid down with 
regard to the nature of the Deity as the first 
Great Cause—the natura naturans—in terms 
which may appear wanting in reverence to 


sophers and divines. 


readers accustomed to the anthropomorphic 
view of the Creator which characterizes the 
popular theology of our own country. It 
should, however, be remembered that in the 
present work the moral relations of God to 
man are not contemplated; and the expressions 
— here apply to Deity as a natural Cause 
only. ' 

From the consideration of these subjects the 
author passes on to the properties of matter ; 
embracing theories of light, heat, electricity, 
and chemistry,—the combinations of matter in 
mineral bodies,—and their aggregation in the 
form of the world. This leads to the discussion 
of the doctrine of life,—previously to a minute 
examination of the structure, functions, and 
relations of the beings included in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. 

We shall not stop here to criticize the vast 
mass of matter that is accumulated in an apho- 
ristic form on these departments of science. It 
would be a much easier task to ridicule than to 
point out the gleams of truth that sparkle through 
the oddly constructed aphorisms of which the 
whole book is composed.—We have shown that 
many of Oken’s ideas have lighted the path of 
great discoveries; and we believe that much 
more is reserved for those who shall follow 
him with a sincere love of the truth. But 
while admitting this, we must protest against 
his views being misrepresented or wrested from 
their proper connexion. The idea of the world 
and its parts given in this volume must be re- 
garded as different from laws arrived at by 
induction. The notions laid down here are but 
the groundwork for laws ;—and should be used 
only as guides to inquiry. The laws which 
regulate the developement of the skull were not 
worked out by Owen till years after the idea 
had struck Oken that the skull was a vertebral 
column. We mention this for the purpose of 
alluding to a work called the ‘ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation’—which appears 
to us to have been written by an author mis- 
apprehending this very work by Oken. The 
author of that book has confounded a law with 
an idea; and represents that as positive truth 
which in Oken’s pages is only a suggestion 
for inquiry. Thus, the great law of develope- 
ment of the ‘ Vestiges’ is but Oken’s idea of 
repetition in the animal and vegetable struc- 
tures, made to look like a true theory by an 
absurd accumulation of doubtful facts and pre- 
mature assumptions such as Oken has nowhere 
admitted. The latter has ventured to point out 
the principles on which creation may have pro- 
ceeded; but has left the application of these 
principles in their detail to sound observation 
and sober inquiry.— 

“Thus then have I prosecuted throughout a long 
series of years one kind of principle, and worked hard 


my endeavour to amass the manifold stores of know- 
ledge so requisite to an undertaking like this, I could 
not acquire within the vast circuit that appertains 
thereunto, many things which might be necessary unto 
asystem extending into all matters of detail. This it 
is to be hoped the reader will acknowledge, and have 
forbearance for the errors, against which every one 
will stumble who has busied himself throughout life 
with a single branch of the natural sciences. Natural 
History is not a closed department of human know- 
ledge, but presupposes numerous other sciences, such 
as Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry and Physics, with 
even Medicine, Geography and History; so that one 
must be content with knowing only the main facts of 
the same, and relinquishing the Singular to its special 
science. The gaps and errors in Natural History can 
therefore be filled up or removed only by numerous 
writers and in the lapse of time.” 

We have turned over the pages of the work 
for the purpose of giving a specimen of the 
author’s way of treating his subject; but with 
regard to disjointed passages—for such any por- 
tion of this work which constitutes a solid whole 
would be—we feel that we should be doing in- 
justice to both author and reader were we to 
extract them. Almost each term has a signifi- 
cation of the author’s own—and which, unfor- 
tunately for the English reader is not always 
similar to that which he ordinarily attaches to 
it. We give, however, a few aphorisms on 
‘“* Art,”—from the section on the functions of 
the Panesthetic animal man.— 

“Art is the representation of the senses in Nature. 

“ The sense is however the last or ultimate design 
of Nature.—Art is consequently the representation 
of Nature’s design. (Ed. Ist, 1811. § 3517.) 

“That is beautiful which represents the will of 
Nature.—But non-beautiful is that which represents 
real Nature by means of art. 

“ Art is one universal business. Beautiful is that 
which represents the world within a fragment or 
portion of the world. 

“There is also one natural beauty—unconscious 
formation of the world’s laws, 

“The highest natural beauty is the universal por- 
tion of nature, i. e. Man.—Man expresses the ulti- 
mate goal or purpose of Nature’s design. 

“ Theterminus or goal of Nature is, in Man to revert 
again into herself. The human countenance most 
perfectly repeats the trunk, and again reverts wholly 
and actually into the trunk. That human coun- 
tenance is beautiful, in which the vertebral column 
runs back again parallel with the vertebral column 
of the trunk. The facial vertebral column is the 
nose. 

“The face is beautiful, whose nose runs parallel to 
the spine.—No human face has grown unto this 
estate, but every nose makes an acute angle with the 
spine. The facial angle is, as is well known, 80°.— 
What as yet no man has remarked, and what is not 
to be remarked either without our view of the cranial 
signification, the old artists have felt through inspi- 
ration. They have not only made the facial angle 
a right angle, but have even stepped beyond this, 
the Romans going up to 96°, the Greeks even to 
100°.— Whence comes it, that this unnatural face 
of the Grecian works of art, is still more beautiful 
than that of the Roman, when the latter comes 
nearer unto Nature? The reason thereof resides in 
the fact of the Grecian’s artistic face representing 
Nature's design more than that of the Roman; for 
in the former the nose is placed quite perpendicular, 
or parallel to the spinal cord, and thus returns whither 
it has been derived. 

“He who paints or otherwise copies Nature in a 
purely mechanical manner is consequently a bungler; 
he is devoid of ideas, and imitates her no better than 
a bird does song, or an ape the postures of the human 
body. The province of art is alas! not yet under- 
stood. 

“Tn man all the beauties of nature are associated 
or combined, 

“Thus, Nature can be beautiful, in so far as she 
represents the individual ideas of Man. 

“There are only two art-senses, the eye and the 
ear; and thus but two departments of art, the 
Plastic and Sonant, or that of form and of motion. 





to perfectionate it uponall sides. Yet,notwithstanding 





universe in its ideas, its desi 
dom. 

“The representstion of the bodily unj 
. . u i 
ideas is the Architectural art, (Ed. Int = 


§ 3533.) 
“The representation of heaven in the Plastic, is 
mple or church is 


the church architecture.—The te: 
the art of heaven. 

“The representation of the planet i 7 
the house.—The house is ‘a ans Png Pati 
The architectural art is the cosmical art. Fin 

| “The representation of the Individual isthe Seu) 
tor’s art.—The sculptural art represents the Terres. 


| —_ and in its highest estate Man. It is the Heroic 
|  Thisart rendered manifest in matter. o 
| in light, is Painting. Painting represents t 
the naught of the world, the heavenly, 
its lowest estate a Spiritual.—Painting 
religion, the Sacred art.— Painting is the art of 
heathens, whose deities are men : Painting is the art 
of Christians, whose Men, being sacred or holy, are 
gods. God can be painted, but not formed or seulp. 
tured. 

“The art of motion represents the material and 
the spiritual motion. 

“The representation of the world’s material lays 
of motion is the Dance. 

“ The representation of the motion of individuals 
is the Histrionic art. 

“The representation of the world’s spiritual lawg 
of motion, of the laws of the dance, is Music, 

“ The spiritual representation of the Histrionic js 
the Poetic art.” 

From what we have said, it will be imagined 
that it was no easy labour to translate sucha 
work as this. Only a mind akin to that of its 
author could have done full justice to the origi- 
nal. To have had the energy to commence 
and complete such a translation would have 
been commendable; but Mr. Tulk has done 
much more. If he has fallen into errors of 
judgment—as we think he has—he has at least 
rendered into readable English a book thatin its 
own language requires for its perusal the closest 
attention of those who are perfectly conversant 
with German literature. 

Looking at the abstract character of the work, 
its aphoristic style, and much that will be mis- 
apprehended by the English reader—we scarcely 
think that it was business-like in the Council of 
the Ray Society to publish this translation. But 
it was bold :—and in doing it they have paid a 
high compliment to the intelligence and can- 
dour of their subscribers. We cannot but fear, 
notwithstanding, that there are many who, little 
conversant with German philosophy and with 
the great minds who have engaged in its study 
and developement, will deem much of the present 
volume as so much rhapsody or nonsense. We 
would urge upon all such a suspension of their 
judgments till they shall have had leisure to 
investigate the subject. That system of philo- 
sophy which nurtured the poetry of Goethe and 
Schiller—which gave them the first position as 
critics in Art—which gives to the writings of 
our own Coleridge much of their force and 
character—and which has supplied alike one of 
our most original writers and one of our most 
profound comparative anatomists with thoughts 
and principles that have become the common 
property of our literature and science—is at 
least deserving of examination, and demands 
respect even where it cannot obtain assent. 


ign, and thus in its fee. 
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Rowland Rredien: ie Struggles and Ad 
ventures on the Wayto Fame. By the Author 
of ‘ Raby Rattler.’ Sherwood & Co. 


Tuts is a provoking book. Now we are re- 
pelled by the coarseness and meanness of its 
style,—now attracted by novelty and variety of 
incident and character. We are told that the 
author’s aim has been to advocate and illustrate 





“The proyince of form represents the material 


the necessity of a more elevated and extensive 
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at national education ; ~ that he has | is of gaining a minute. Rowland heard and saw all | tottering points —‘ I have droven him these three and 


A is work “with a deep sense of the 
Ce ave gicct under which the zealous disci- 
of Literature, Science, and Art, in this 
sal have still to struggle,”—and that he 
«has humbly endeavoured to assert their claims 
to that dignity of position and those public 
jonours which have too long been exclusively 
gwarded to the hereditary claimant, the ex- 
der of law, and the professor of war.” 
The way in which he sets about effecting his 
is not the most satisfactory :—still we 

d give some idea of it, if possible. 
The author lays his scene in “ the town of 
fleigh,” near Manchester; and introduces his 
hero a8 an apprentice to a Mr. Windley there,— 
,character sketched with considerable tact,— 
shose great pride is in his signboard announc- 
ing “ornamenting, decorating, painting, plumb- 
ing, and glazing, by H. Windley, from London.” 
Here the boy at first becomes the victim of those 
tical jokes which are customary in the vil- 
lage; but soon turns the tables on his persecu- 


with ecstacy; that is to be the head yet which is to 
give muscle to his rising fame. ‘The next vale he 
comes to, and there is the first sign,—that is, out 
and out—which he ever painted. There it was, 
punch-bowl, pipes, and all; and though there were 
many things in the details which Rowland could 
have wished out, yet he was a little pleased to find 
that both drawing and composition were so much 
better than for which he could have given it credit. 
As to the colouring, perhaps it was fortunate that it 
was suffering like every other object around it, from, 
the general drizzle; nay, not only it seemed to weep 
at the recognition, but every twig-end of all the 
hedges shed tears. ‘ Well then,’ said Rowland, ‘if 
nature has occasionally to droop her head, and yield 
her copious drops in sorrow for her departed—her 
spring born and summer grown—why should not I 
be sometimes sad? For not only weeps that bare- 
headed elm, but hear her soft mournings, her chil- 
dren gone; and though another spring shall give her 
countless store, they are not the same. Alas! they 
but count one year more to those that already have 
made her old, and now groans her own in their most 
hasty fate.’ A little on he walks, and a little clearer 





tors. By the superiority of his talents he wins 
both admiration and envy; but just at the | 

riod of some popular riots suddenly and mys- | 
eriously vanishes from the scene of his early | 
eforts—a public reward being offered for his 
discovery. We next meet with him at a Char- | 
tist meeting—accompany him on his flight to | 
Liverpool—attend him to the Royal Circus, and 
make the acquaintance, there and in the Bride- 
well, of certain histrionics and their rollicking 
companions. Other incidents it would occupy 
too much space to relate: and, indeed, they 
could not be made intelligible. There is a 
more than sufficient amount of mystery; and 
agipsy queen increases the romance of the ad- 
ventures, and aids in bringing about the youth’s 
meeting with his father—a celebrated German 
student, one Count Henri de Bouvre, from whom 
his mother had been separated by the accidents 
of fortune. 

Towards the termination of his career, Row- 
land Bradshaw again visits the town of Fleigh, 
the place of his apprenticeship.— 


“His heart yearned to wander once more through 
the old road—the older and rougher the better. It 
was a foggy and greasy day, towards the latter part 
of October, and now the fog seemed to thicken; and 
though he would have been glad to see the hills that 
bounded the old landscape, and many nearer views, 
sill it was not unsoothing to his heart to pop more 
suddenly on familiar objects, and occasionally even 
a face that he so well remembered. And if he could 
not see across a well-known field, he could well dis- 
cem the plough and strong team as they neared the 
headland and gave their turn again to proceed on 
thesame quict task; first into the discernible middle 
and soon into the drizzly distance. But the plough- 
man’s voice was so musical, nay, surely it must be 
the same he had so often heard, when a boy—musing 
of Royal Academies, London, Rome, medals, and of 
RAS. Then he popped upon—could it be?—the 
very same cottage, where he had once beheld such a 
beautiful old man of eighty: oh! such a study, he 
thought, for one of the wise men of the East. Could 
he be living? poor old man. The door of the cot- 
tage is closed, all through the drizzliness of the day; 
and he hears the well-known tick—tle—tum—tack 
of the hand-looms; he must have a peep at the 
good man of the East; there is the window through 
whose small squares he has often seen him—hang 
the fog! it makes the old green quarries sweat upon 
both sides, and all inside is like a misty vision: stay, 
there are some apples arranged in the window for 
sale; a pennyworth will get an introduction—he 
must see the old man; the door opens, and there 
sits the venerable patriarch of the East ; his locks 
alittle more silvery and shining, but his face clear, 
ted, and more blythe than ever. Rowland’s heart 
almost recovered from its shocks, when he heard the 
same laugh, was intreated to sit, and then commenced 
his merry host's boasts of his age. Boasts! was more 


| the day; some busy hinds now cut from the well pre- 


served rick the evening’s fodder, more than posies 
sweet, the brown and scented hay. Wellwas Rowland, 
ere he became acquainted with the fond thing of am- 
bition, acquainted with the glory of its smell; but it 
was long ere he had known its relish, or of aught, 
save the cities, or the studii wherein the prepared 
palette first claims attention. The scent came upon 
him so suddenly, and brought with it so many old 
associations, that he was obliged to throw himself 
upon the dank copse. Oh, it was delightful, and he 
would have been glad, even until dark, to have 
assisted those merry faced husbandmen; that is, if 
his breathing became easier than he then felt it.” 

The following may give the reader some 
notion of the curious matter to be found in this 
eccentric volume :— 

“ But another object made a still greater demand 
upon his attention. About a dozen coal-carts were 
winding up a sluggish hill; some near the top, some 
half way, but one was little removed from the bottom, 
nor did it seem probable, that it would easily, if at 
all, be able to get further. Rowland soon got up to 
the carter, who, after his horse was sufficiently winded, 
bade him ‘Gee!’ at the same time putting his 
shoulder to the wheel that was lowest on the incline. 
The horse made a desperate effort, the carter the 
same, and when they had got one wheel to move, the 
carter ran to the back of the cart, and by a well 
directed effort, got the whole machine fairly in motion, 
and by the most terrible exertion of both, kept it in 
operation for about fourteen yards, when it again 
seemed to beat their struggles, and a dead stand was 
the result; the carter with great adroitness popping 
a couple of scotches under the wheels, and although 
the horse had stopped, he called out, ‘Wey,’ and 
then seeing that the horse hung a little in the collar, 
though there was no fear of his dropping in conse- 
quence, he called out ‘back,’ as if he were anxious to 
make Rowland believe that the worthy ‘ Boxer’ could 
have cantered up the hill if he had chosen; but that 
he, knowing the ferocity of his powers, wished to 
husband them for occasions of greater mightiness. 
‘ Reather a greasy day,’ commenced the gentleman of 
the tattered smockfrock to the new comer; ‘ it makes 
it hard work, but you'll see how he’l! do it just now.” 
—‘I fear you have over-laden the poor creature; see 
how he seems to tremble.—‘ Humph; why, now as 
I can see you properly, it’s of no use attempting to 
keep up our pride before you; before I seed you fairly, 
I thought you might do a bit i’ the coal-cartin’ way 
yoursel’, and so have some jealousy of poor Boxer! 
But now as I see you are a stranger, and a gentle- 
man too, I might as well admit, what I would not do 
to never a coal-carter in England; th ‘ou’d horse is 
done! he has been up this hill too often, or what is 
much the same, the corn and th’ meal sacks are so 
low, that you can only get at em by handfuls, instead 
of using th’ half-peck. Age is a bad complaint, but 
should it be accompanied with hunger attacks, it’s 
soon o’er; or, if not, a greater misfortin’ still, a inch 
and a quarter a-day dee-oth!"—‘I am extremely 
sorry to hear what you say, friend. He has been a 





afraid of losing an hour than a young lady of thirty 


good one, has he not?’ said Rowland, looking at his 


twenty year, and there is still something to be taken 
out, if there was more put in him; a good un, eh ? 
Yes, good enough; but, for all that, he’ll have a job 
to escape old shoes being patched from his leather; 
and as to his bones, should they be ground in this 
neighbourhood, there is not a farmer but what would 
give half as much again for the dust as any other. 
That's consolation, sir, eh ? His shoes, however new, 
I should think he would not mind bequeathin’ to me; 
they'll do to mend mine with !"—‘ He has so great @ 
reputation, then ?—‘ Rather; there will be a mark 
put upon his hide, in whatsoever company it is 
tanned, although there is a few holes in it already. 
They may tan my hide too—it will surely do for 
summut, not very thick, but tough—if it’!| not do for 
babby’s slippers, it perhaps would for those of the 
darling’s dolls: I suppose human leather would take 
dye, sir? scarlet or blue must make ’em look pretty, 
or else perhaps they might fancy the skins of other 
animals. Now as to these knurry paws here, strip 
‘em, and they are gloves at once: keep the nails on, 
as they do sometimes on the skins of other natives of 
the jungle or iceberg, and then it would prove they 
are natural—be a new thing; nothing like novelty!” 
— Indeed, friend, nothing. —‘ Well, then, there is 
other uses for our carcasses beside that they are more 
often put to—I mean christian burial; treat us only 
like dogs (I don’t wish to insult such as are called 
pets and fancy breeds of that family,) while we are 
living, and no sooner do we die than they discover 
we are christians! and though a parson would never 
look at us before, will do anything for us after. Now 
I heard a scientific lecturer on farming, the other 
night, say, no manure was so good as animals, if pro- 
perly putrified! Well, then, why stick us in deep 
holes, where we may be of no use to the landed in- 
terest for hundreds of years, whereas, mix us up with 
plenty of lime and soil, and the very next spring we 
nourish, nay, may grow the grass that feeds the cow, 
that gives the milk, which makes the butter, that’s 
put on the toast, which, served on a plate, even a 
lady may eat, little thinking it’s from the carcass 
that Jack cast.’ ”’ 

Our difficulty is that we do not see the direct 
bearing of this — and much more — on the 
professed object of the work; which, after all, 
receives but slight and enigmatical attention.— 
We cannot, however, refuse to recognize in 
this strange production a certain rude graphic 
power, and an attempt, more or less successful, 
at originality in the matter and detail of the 
narrative. The author has evidently much to 
learn. With a large faculty of invention he 
has given us detached scenes of considerable 
force and ingenuity; but has failed to impart 
positive interest to his characters—or his story 
as a whole.—The work is illustrated by twenty- 
eight clever steel engravings by Mr. S. P. 
Fletcher. 








A History of the Royal Navy, from the Earliest 
Times to the Wars of the French Revolution. 
By Sir Nicholas H. Nicolas. Vol. II. 
Bentley. 


Tue second volume of this history embraces 
the period from the accession of Edward III. to 
the accession of Henry VI.; and fully sustains 
what we had predicted of the work from the 
merits of the sample volume under previous re- 
view. We have the same patient investigation— 
the same sifting of authorities, and the same 
anxiety for the accurate adjustment of dates and 
numbers as before. It is true that the text is 
somewhat encumbered with the frequent recur- 
rence of days and months and years—and that the 
book is more a calendar of operations than a his- 
tory of events, alterations, and improvements. 
This defect, however, is incident to the nature of 
the materials for the earlier portion of our naval 
history ; and to the plan, which Sir Harris has 
properly adopted, of comparing the accounts of 
English chroniclers and continental historians 
with the entries on the Rolls preserved among 





the records of this country. Our earlier his- 
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torians were too prone to over-rate the import- 
ance of our victories—the numbers of the enemy 
slain, and the smallness of the force by which 
victory was won. Foreign chroniclers, again, 
romance as much on the other side:—so that, 
after all, the Close and Issue Rolls contain the 
true materials from whence the historian is to 
extract a portion, at least, of the truth of history. 
Southey wrote his ‘History of the Navy’ at 
his house at Keswick—with little more to assist 
him than such of the old chroniclers as his own 
shelves contained or his publisher could supply : 
but Sir Harris Nicolas writes his in London,— 
with the British Museum at his door, and the 
records at the Rolls, Carlton Ride, and the 
Tower, accessible a short way off. The fasci- 
nation of astyle like Southey’sis, indeed, acharm, 
—but people who read for facts will read Sir 
Harris Nicolas rather than Southey : as Warton 
observed would be the case between the philo- 
sophical and careless Hume and the plain-man- 
nered painstaking, Carte. 

In our notice of the former volume [ante, 
p- 259], we had occasion to regret the loss of 
‘The Black Book of the Admiralty’—a MS. 
volume containing, from the descriptions of 
Selden and Prynne, much that was curious con- 
nected with the early history of the navy. A 
transcript has since been found in the library of 
Mr. John Wilson Croker—and the original 
itself among Selden’s books in the Bodleian 
Library.— 

“It appears that Selden borrowed the volume, 
probably from the Admiralty Court, and, not hav- 
ing returned it, his executors sent it, with his 
other manuscripts, to the Bodleian Library. Mr. 
Luder’s account of the book is as follows; — 
‘Having lately visited the Bodleian Library, for 
the sake of examining some manuscripts, and, 
among others, one described in the catalogue to con- 
tain the Laws of Oleron, I was shown what I then 
supposed an ancient and contemporary copy of the 
Admiralty Book, a thin quarto, No. 3341, among 
S2lden’s MSS. Upon reading Selden’s description 
of the book in his‘ Vindiciz Maris Clausi,’ and com- 
paring that with the notes I took of this MS., I find 


proof of its being the very Black Book itself, agreeing 
in all the particular marks there noted by him; as 


the signature of Lord Clinton, (which I compared 
with a facsimile engraving of that nobleman’s auto- 
graph,) and of W. Harewood, and the dates. The 
writing is very fair and perfect. It has no title by 
which to be known, so as to have been described in 
the catalogue by one who did not examine and know 
the contents. Mr. Selden writes of its having been 
long in his hands; and probably it continued there 


till his death, and so came to Oxford with the rest of 


his MSS., among which it now remains, and where, 
for the benefit of learning, it were better to continue. 
He does not give it the name of Black Book, but MS. 
Commentarius de Rebus Admiralitatis. Since his 
time authors have given it that name familiarly; 
perhaps from its holding a station among the Admi- 
ralty records corresponding to that of the Black Book 
of the Exchequer in the records ofthat court. Exton 
and Prynne express themselves as if they had seen 
the book, and as if it remained in the Court of Admi- 
ralty intheirtime. Yet this is not probable, if it was 
among Selden’s books at the time supposed. The 
question, however, is not to be determined without 
ascertaining the times when they severally wrote. 
Exon writes thus of it:—‘‘ That ancient authentic 
book of the Admiralty, in which all therein compre- 
hended are engrossed in vellum of an ancient cha- 
racter, which hath been from time to time kept in 
the registry of that court for the use of the judges 
of the Admiralty successively.” Selden calls it the 
jewel of the Admiralty records, and supposes it as 
ancient as the reign of Edward the Third. Part of 
the writing may be so; but some of the contents are 
of later date.’ ” 
It is somewhat curious that the nature and 
value of the book should have hitherto escaped 
the librarians at the Bodleian. 

The Battle of Sluys and the Battle of ‘ Espag- 
nole sur Mer’ are the Cressy and Poictiers at 


sea of the reign of Edward III. Sir Harris|in his dispatch that his shi 
describes the battle of Sluys in the following | would not be certain that the French 
The extract is somewhat long; but it | Tiver; and it is to be presumed that th 
is interesting—and moreover a good specimen | Uder sail, only because they are not ex 
of the author’s matter and manner.— 


“The King sailed about one o'clock on the 22nd | were to the westward and to leeward of 
of June 1340 with two hundred vessels, and on his| that the wind was about no: 
arrival on the coast of Flanders was joined by the 
northern squadron, which probably consisted ofabout | after eleven o'clock, the King ordered his shi 
fifty sail, under its admiral, Sir Robert Morley. 

Friday, the 23rd of June, about noon, Edward | tack, that they might gain the wind, and 
arrived off Blankenberg, ten miles to the westward | sun from being in their faces. the English 
of the mouth of the Sluys, and discovered the French | ships stand oft, the French were sur y 

fleet lying in that port. There is much variation in | exclaimed, ‘They take c 
the accounts of the enemy’s forces. 


On 


By Heming- | away, for they are not the fellows to fi 
ford it is estimated at two hundred and fifty ships: | but they rejoiced to perceive from the 
by Knyghton, at two hundred ships of war, with | the King of England was present in 
other smaller ships and barges: by Froissart, at | were very anxious to fight him. The maneuvre is 
upwards of one hundred and forty large vessels, | differently represented by Avesbury, who says the 
besides ‘hokebos’; and, he adds, that there were so | English stood off because they found that they could 
many vessels, that their masts when seen from the | not break through the enemy’s line, as theit 
English fleet, resembled a forest: and by the | were chained together; and he adds, that the French 
Flemish writers at thrce hundred and eighty, and | deceived by their apparent flight, cast each other of 
even four hundred ships, Fortunately, however, the | and gave chase, but this is very improbable. Having 
recent discovery of the King’s dispatch announcing | gained the wind, the English bore down upon the 
his victory removes all doubt on the subject, as he | enemy; and the battle began soon after noon, by 
expressly says that the enemy's ships, galleys, and | Sir Robert Morley, the admiral, attacking one of the 
great barges amounted to one hundred and ninety. | van ships, apparently the ‘ Christopher,’ 
As soon as Edward discerned the enemy, he landed | nobly seconded by the ship of the Earl of Hunting. 
Sir Reginald de Cobham, Sir John Cundy, and Sir| don, which was supported by that of the Earl of 
Stephen de Laburkin, to reconnoitre, who, riding} Northampton. Sir Walter de Manny's was the 
along the coast, came so near to them, that they | fourth ship engaged, and he was speedily followed by 
easily ascertained their strength and arrangements, | the other vessels. Showers of arrows, quarrels, and 
and found that, besides other vessels, they had nine- | other missiles fell on all sides; as soon as the shi 

teen such large and superior ships, one of which was | came in contact, the crews fastened them to each 
the ‘Christopher,’ that they had never before seen | other by hooks and grapplings, when the men-at-arms, 
their equals lying at anchor, near the land, in three | seizing their swords, lances, and hatchets, a fierce 
divisions, besides smaller vessels and barges. The | hand to hand fight took place, in which the com- 
French ships were manned with above thirty-five | batants performed numerous feats of valour, many 
thousand Normans, Picards, and Genoese; and this | having fallen, many being taken, and many rescued, 
formidable armanent was commanded by Sir Hugh | The French displayed their usual bravery, having, 
Kirict, having under him Sir Nicholas Bahuchet, | says their conqueror, made a ‘ noble defence;’ but un- 
who received the honour of knighthood on the morn- | able to resist the impetuous courage of their assailants, 
ing of the battle, and the celebrated Genoese Admiral | several ships in their van were boarded and carried 
As tie tide did not suit for attacking | with such immense slaughter, that four hundred 
the enemy, the remaining part of Friday was occupied | dead bodies were found in one ship alone, and the 
by the English in deliberation; and towards the even- | survivors leapt headlong into the sea. Among the 


doubtful whether Edward was or was not assisted by 
the Flemings, the English writers having denied it, 
while those of France assert that the French stood 
their ground until their enemies were joined by some 
Flemish ships; and though the King alludes to the 
Flemings in his dispatch, the passage is rather 
obscure. At sunrise on Saturday the 24th the two 
fleets were at no great distance from each other; but 
the state of the tide prevented the English from enter- 
ing the port until about noon. No writer has men- 
tioned the direction of the wind, or the exact locali- 
ties; and there are few of those other nautical details 
which are indispensable for the perfect comprehen- 
sion of a naval engagement. Edward placed the 
largest vessels of his fleet in the van with archers 
and between each of those ships was another vessel 
full of men-at-arms. A second division of small 
vessels, also defended by archers, formed a corps de 
reserve. As several ladies of high rank, wives of 
English peers and knights, and many demoiselles, 
were in the ships, intending to join the queen at 
Ghent, and as the King assigned three hundred 
men-at-arms for their protection, it may be inferred 
that they were sent on board of transports, and 
detached from the ships of war. The French fleet 
was in four divisions, their ships being fastened to 
each other by iron chains and cables. To the 
masts a very small boat was suspended, filled with 
stones, which were to be hurled by the soldiers sta- 
tioned in the tops. In the van was the ‘ Christopher’ 
ull of Genoese archers, and commanded by John 
Heyla, a noble Fleming, with three other large cogs 
called the ‘ Edward,’ the ‘ Katherine,’ and the ‘ Rose’ 
which the French had captured from the English. 
Trumpets and other martial instruments resounded 
from the French ships. The accounts of the position 
and proceedings of the two fleets before the action 
are very unsatisfactory, Ifthe King had not said 
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ing, or early the next morning, the French fleet re- | ships thus gallantly won, were the celebrated ‘ Chris- 
moved from Sluys, and proceeded in three columns | topher,’ and three large cogs, called the ‘ Edward’ 
to Grongne, nearer the entrance of the river. It is | ‘ Katherine,’ and ‘ Rose,’ together with some French 


ships. The French banner was instantly struck; that 
of England again floated from the masts of the recap- 
tured ships, and the ‘ Christopher,’ ‘that fine and 
beautiful ship,’ was immediately manned with English 
archers, and sent to attack the Genoese galleys. On 
the defeat of their van, the French seemed to have 
abandoned all hope of success. Instead of their 
second and third lines maintaining the contest, they 
endeavoured to escape; but finding themselves sur- 
rounded by English ships, the crews threw down their 
arms, and rushed into the boats, which, becoming 
overladen, sunk before they reached the shore, and 
about two thousand men are said to have thus 
perished. The fourth line, consisting of sixty vessels, 
mostly Genoese, under Barbenoire, and including 
the French barges, escaped. The battle must have 
lasted for at least ten if not twelve hours, as Edward 
says the enemy defended themselves all that day and 
the night after. At the close of the action the fourth 
line put to sea, and though followed until the middle 
of the night by some English ships, twenty-four not 
only made their escape, but they seem to have beaten 
off their assailants, and captured or destroyed two 
vessels of the English; for Hemingford says, ‘in 
this last battle’ the ship containing the King’s ward- 
robe was taken, and all on board, except two men 
and a woman, slain, together with a galley belonging 
to Hull, the crew of which had all been crushed 
by stones. Part of the twenty-four vessels which 
had effected their escape were, however, captured a 
few days after the battle. According to some autho- 
rities, no less than twenty-five, and, according to 
others, thirty thousand French and Genoese perished 
on this occasion, including those who were slain, those 
who leapt into the sea on their ships being boarded, 
and those who were drowned in the boats. The fate 
of the two French admirals, Kiriet and Bahuchet, 38 
variously stated, Some writers assert that Kiet 
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The despatch *‘ recently discovered” is the 


earliest despate 
acl } 
the King to his 
js printe 
archives 
in French, 
our columns.— 
“Most dear S 
gre desirous 
has fare 
you to know, th 


from the port of Orwell, we sailed all the day and 
the night following, and on Friday, about the hour 
of ‘noune,” we came on the coast of Flanders, off 


Blankenberg, wh 
enemies, Which 
port of Swyne; 


meet them, we remained there all that night. The 
Saturday, the day of St. John, soon after the hour 
of ‘noune,’ with the tide, we, in the name of God, 
and in the confidence of our right quarrel, entered 
jato the said port upon our enemies, who had placed 
their ships in very strong array, and which made a 
yery noble defence all that day and the night after; 
hut God, by his power and miracle, granted us the 


victory over our 
him as devoutly 


know, that the number of ships, galleys, and great 
barges of our enemics amounted to one hundred and 
vere all taken except twenty-four in 


ninety, Which w 
all, which fled, 
at sea; and the 


amed people amounted to thirty-five thousand, of 
which number, by estimation, five thousand escaped, 


and the remaind 


some persons who are taken alive, lie dead in many 
places on the coast of Flanders. ‘ 
all our ships, that is to say, the Christopher, and 
the others which were lost at Middleburgh, are now 
retaken, and there are taken in this fleet three or 
four as large as the Christopher. The Flemings were 


willing to have 
commencement 


has shown abundant grace, for which we and all our | 
friends are ever bound to render grace and thanks to | « mosso,’ possibly moss and hair. The artificers em- 
Him. Our intention is to remain quiet in the river ployed in building this gailey were her master-car- 
until we have made certain arrangements with our | 

allies and other our friends of Flanders, as to what 
Most dear son, may God be keeper 
Given under our secret seal, in our ship- 
cog Thomas, Wednesday, the eve of St. Peter and 


should be done. 


of you! 


St. Paul.” 


No English chronicler specifies the loss of the 
English at the battle of Sluys; nor was any 
person of rank, except Thomas de Monthermer 
the King’s first cousin, slain, though Froissart 
describes the affair as félonneuse et trés horrible. 
—The comments of Sir Harris on the merits of 


the battle dese 


“Tt is manifest that the English fleet gained a 
complete victory over a brave and experienced enemy, 
who were greatly superior in the number of their 
ships as well as in men; but the disparity was scarcely, 
Though the battle 
of Sluys was the most complete, it was not, as has 
been generally supposed, the first triumph over the 
French navy; and in many particulars it did not 
surpass, even if it equalled, the defeat of the expe- 
dition off Dover in the preceding century. Nor was 
it particularly remarkable for nautical tactics. Ex- 
cept the maneeuvre to gain the wind and to avoid 
making the attack with the sun in their faces, the 
English ships had only to place themselves along- 
side of antagonists who were perfectly willing to 
From that moment the contest was 
as Froissart well describes it, ‘hand to hand,’ and 
Success depended upon personal valour and bodily 


as Froissart sa 


receive them. 


<a ROR ° 
other says that he was captured in 
het is also said to have been killed; 
to a French historian, he was slain, 
rds hung to the 

] ; , + ate 
anton barbarity actually did take 


ye for the atrocities which Bahuchet 
:tted on the English coast.” 


count of a naval victory. 
d from a copy preserved among the 


of the City of London. The original is 
but a translation is better suited to 


to hear good news of us, and how it 
d with us since our leaving England, have 


ys, four to one. 


yard of one of the ships. 


arose, not to show the King’s con- 
nch monarch, but, as has been sug- 


h that is known containing an 
It is addressed by 
son the Duke of Cornwall, and 


on,—We, considering well that you 


it the Thursday after our departure 


ere we had sight of the fleet of our 
were all gathered together in the 
and as the tide did not then suit to 


said enemies, for which we thank 
as we can. And we have you to 


and some of them were since taken 
number of men-at-arms and other 


er, as We are given to understand by 


On the other hand, 


come to us at the battle, from the 








strength, rather than upon professional shill. 
evident that in annihilating three lines,—not certainly 
a small feat,—the English had become exhausted, 
for they failed in preveating the escape of the fourth 


Some doubt arises, which, however, fuller infornia- 

tion might dispel, whether the French were well 

supported by their allies; for little is said of the 

part which Barbenoire took in the engagement, until 

after the van, against which Edward seems to have 

directed most of his force, was beaten. It would 

appear that the first impulse of the English was to 
recapture their own ships, as much from a feeling of 
pride, as from the importance of those vessels, though 

all writers speak in terms of admiration of the ‘ heau- 
tiful Christopher.’” 

In the ‘Civil History’ appended to the reign 
of Edward III. we meet with an account of the 
expense of building a galley called ‘ La Phelipe,’ 
at Lynn, in 1336.— 

“ The Galley ‘ La Phelipe,’ probably the Philippa, 
and named after the Queen, had only one mast, 
which cost 10/.; and one yard, which cost 3/. One 
* lof? and one bowsprit cost 2/. 3s. 4d. Her cordage 
included shrouds, ‘ hevedropes,’ ‘ back-stays,” ‘ stays,” 
‘uptyes,” ‘ running-tyes, ‘ crane-line,’ ‘ hawsers,’ 
‘ cables,’ ‘ winding-ropes,’ ‘ swing-ropes,* ‘ seasings,” 
* truss-ropes,’ ‘ tow-rope,’ ‘ veering-ropes,’ ‘ boy-ropes,’ 
* sheets,’ ‘ yard-ropes,’ ‘ bow-lines,’ and a ‘ sounding- 
line.” She had one large anchor weighing 1100}\b. 
of Spanish iron, and five smaller anchors which cost 
altogether 23/. 10s. 3d. Her sail contained 640 ells, 
which was dyed red. To this sail ‘ wynewews’ were 
attached, which were dyed black, and contained 220 
ells of cloth; and the sail had a ‘ leech-rope,’ a ‘ bolt- 
rope,” eight ‘ reef-ropes,’ and ‘ ribondes.’ Sixty ells 
of canvas were purchased to double the sail, which 
was made under the superintendence of the master and 
constable of the galley; and it was sewn by twenty- 
four women. She had twenty-four ‘ skalters,’ eighty 
oars, and two ‘ rafters,’ and an entire covering of cloth 
called a ‘ panell,’ in which were 576 ells, and was 
dyed red. Two ‘ leopards’ (lions of England) adorned 
the galley, being placed on the ‘stamps,’ probably 
on two posts near the stern. Instead of a pump, 
water was ejected from the galley by a ‘ winding- 
balies,’ into which the water was put by two ‘spojours.’ 
The vessel was ‘ purified’ or cleansed by twenty-four 
tunnels, or ‘tynels.’ Her sides were greased, and 
her bottom paid with a mixture of pitch, tar, oil, and 
rosin. A piece of timber for her ‘ rother,’ or rudder, 
cost 2s.; and 200 lb. of Spanish iron were bought 
‘to make two chains for her rudder, which prove 





to the end. Thus God our Lord 


rve transcription.— 


that she had only one rudder, and that it must have 
been fixed to her stern. She was caulked with 


penter, who was paid 6d. a day; other carpenters 
who received 5d.; clinkerers, at 4d.; holderers, at 
3d., and servants or attendants on those workmen, at 
23d. a day.” 
The ‘Compass,’ though nowhere mentioned 
by name, is undoubtedly referred to in the naval 
account of Edward the Third’s reign.— 
“The loadstone was then termed the ‘ sailstone,’ or 
‘adamante,’ and the compass itself ‘ sailing needles 
and dial.’ In 1345, a ‘sailing-piere,’ or stone, was 
supplied to the ‘ Plenty,’ of Hull; and in June 1338, 
‘two sailing needles and a dial’ formed part of the 
stores of the barge ‘ Mary’ of the Tower. But the 
most remarkable entries arein the accounts of theclerk 
of the King’s ship, the ‘George,’ in 1345. After 
stating that he had purchased at Sluys, in Flanders, 
sixteen ‘horologies,’ probably hour-glasses, and paid for 
repairing ‘diverse instruments pertaining to a ship,’ it is 
said that he had spent six shillings for ‘twelve stones 
called adamants, called sail-stones.’ Chaucer men- 
tions a ‘ compass,’ but it is doubtful whether he meant 
a mariner’s compass ;— 
Round was the shape in manere of a compas, 
Ful of degrees the hight of sixty pas ;— 
He says elsewhere that vessels are steered at night 
by the pole-star;— 
For they were cleen in despeyr, because they myghte 


not se 
The loder whereby these shipmen ther cours take eche 
one.” 


We wish we could have found room for one 


pended 
to the point that we should be glad to see a ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica’ undertaken by Sir Harris 
on the same scale and with the same care. The 
Satalogue of Admirals contains large additions 
to the lists of Spelman and Prynne. 


or Genoese division, and lost two ships in the attempt. | ¢ 


in descriptions of churches, 
libraries—nor ventured to be profound on _his- 
tory, politics, or statistics.” Neither, we may 
add, has he much to impart in the way of acute 
criticism upon the treasures of Art with which 
the city of Rubens abounds. 
assume the shape of a journal—such as many 
persons, male and female, write, but few would 
think of publishing. The matter, for the most 
part, consists of such daily and valuable 
records as—the hour of rising—manner of 
dressing—things or persons seen—style of 
dining, with the carte,—way of spending the 
evening—and so forth; matters which can be 
of no earthly interest when related of any man 
who could think them worth preserving. The 
book is made up of what are called sketches— 
their object being to amuse; and this object 
they attain only in a very moderate degree. 
The style, however, is lively, the observation 


to the several reigns. They are so much 





Antwerp. A Journal kept there ; including also 


Notices of Brussels and of the Monastery of 
St. Bernard, near Westmalle. Ollivier. 


Axzovr six weeks in Antwerp, including a trip 
of a day or two to the Trappist monastery of 
St. Bernard anda run to Brussels—even when 
eked out by a reminiscence of a visit in former 
years to the field of Waterloo—are but meagre 
materials for 
either of novelty or of interest, for the reader's 
entertainment :—especially as the author has 


a book. They promise little, 


‘not attempted to write a guide-book, minute 
pictures, and 


His outpourings 


rapid, and some of the touches are characteristic. 
The writer maintains that it is “interesting to 
know something of the ordinary a life 
of a people,—how they eat and drink, dress, 
dance, talk—and, in short, generally demean 
themselves as social animals:” and this species 
of information he undertakes to give with 
respect to Antwerp and the Antwerpians. They 
who intend to make a sojourn in the city of 
which he writes the social Natural History, 
may probably gather something useful from the 
lessons of his experience. Let them decide for 
themselves from the following account of a ball; 
which may serve as an example of the sort of 
revelations made by the volume.— 

“Afterwards we went, between eight and nine 
o'clock, to the Philarmonie ball. I have seen nothing 
in England, of the kind, so good in point of manage- 
ment and effect. The Philarmonie is a club here, 
and from time to time they give these balls: it is 
necessary to be introduced by a member. Servants 
in livery passed us up the staircase, and into the ball- 
room, a very fine hall, having a vaulted ceiling, sup- 
ported on columns, behind which, on each side of the 
room, runs a sort of cloister or corridor, with a raised 
floor, where the spectators stand, out of the way of 
the dancers. The decoration is in the Renaissance 
style, in colours and gilding. We found this room 
brilliantly lighted, and filled with some three or four 
hundred people, the greater part of them dancing 
vigorously, and in good time (people in an English 
ball-room never dance in time) to the music of an 
excellent band. Rigorous full dress is made a sme 
qua non: boots for instance, are not admissible in 
male costume, insomuch that even officers in uniform 
wear shoes, which has a grotesque effect. As you 
enter, a servant gives you a card, with directions as 
to the figures of the quadrilles printed on one side, 
and, on the other, the order of the dances in general, 
| as, galop—contre-danse—valse—contre-danse—galop, 
| and so forth, and also, on the same side, a table for 
engagements, as, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd contre-danses, §c., 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd valses, §c..—and your very impor. 
tant business, if you care about dancing, is, at once to 
engage partners for the whole length and breadth of 
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the ball, and, for the contre-danses, vis-a-vis ‘also. If! | 


you do not look particularly sharp after this duty, 
you are certain to languish all night in ignoble idle- 
ness, among respectable fathers of families, and Jes 
tapisseries, as the ladies who immoveably line the 
walls, are here called. The quadrilles differ some- 
what from those danced in England. The valses and 
galops last only a certain fixed time, as to which, and 
also, the intervals between all the dances, the orchestra 
have their instructions beforehand. As a notice of 
the commencement of each dance, they play a few 
bars of its appropriate music. A valse or a galop is 
a very animated scene here. Not a thin stream of 
couples, but a broad belt of them, composed, perhaps, 
of two hundred men and women or more, encircles 
the dancing arena, all furiously whirling round and 
round, faster, as it seems, and faster, every moment, 
with an effect of motion indescribable. Decidedly, 
the ladies were better dressed, on the average, than in 
England, and there was a very satisfactory display of 
handsome faces and fine figures,—more belles femmes, 
which may by no means be translated, pretty girls, 
—than I have seen together for a longtime. About 
twelve o’clock, people began to think of their suppers. 
Instead of a general arrangement of long tables, as 
at our public balls, where people are squeezed un- 
comfortably together, and eat and drink at haphazard, 
a nuinber of small tables were placed up and down 
the refreshment rooms, as in a café, and at these, 
different little parties sat, their several suppers having 
been previously bespoken at a sort of bar, and the 
names of the bespeakers, on cards, being then pinned 
to the table-cloths to mark the places as taken. 
Pités de foie gras, oysters, cold fowl, and Champagne, 
were the average refreshments in vogue. A lady, 
young, and so forth, is soon engaged for all the 
dances of the night, and, when asked for the honour 
and pleasure, &c., she will refer to her memoranda of 
engagements before vouchsafingareply. Some carry 
about elegant little books for the purpose, and some 
use the leaves of their fans. Thus, the proposal 
assumes quite the character of a matter of business, 
—a negociation:—‘Mademoiselle, may I have the 
honour of dancing the first valse with you?_I regret, 
but it is taken. The second?—No,—stay,—I can 
“give you the fourth,—or the third galop, if you like, 
2_&e, &e.,? and the two quietly book the engage- 
ment. It was laughable to see a crowd of expectant 
youths standing round the entrance door, and eagerly 
closing upon each young lady as she entered, just as 
tame fish dart upon a piece of bread thrown into 
their glass vase, assailing her, books and pencils in 
hand, with petitions, making their night up, and 
‘taking a note of it.’ After the ball, the men go 
into the club-rooms down stairs, to play and bet at 
cards, billiards, and other games, drink beer and 
punch, and smoke. Here are always to be meta 
host of members who have not attended the ball, but 
who have awaited its breaking up, for the sake of the 
play and gossip that ensues, and if you descend into 
these infernal regions, depend upon it, it will be very 
late before you are in bed. Up to a reasonable hour, 
the Club provides carriages at its own expense, to take 
the company home; it even professes to call for them 
at their own houses, to bring them to the ball, on the 
same easy terms. The perfection of all the arrange- 
ments, and the way in which the entertainment was 
carried on,smoothly and uninterruptedly, from begin- 
ning to end, evidently the result of a systematic study 
of the art and mystery of ball-giving, was very remark- 
able.” 

We will not take upon ourselves to decide 
upon the value of such information as this. We 
have no standard for its measurement. Never- 
theless, the incidental touches in the book have 
sometimes a pleasant sentiment about them,— 
which induces us occasionally to confess to a 
community of feeling with the writer. Take 
the following parenthetical observation as an 
instance; where the author is setting out in the 
old diligence to visit Westmalle.— 

“ Really, after railway experience, I quite rejoiced 
in the old-fashioned picturesqueness of this way of 
travelling. It had become a pleasant novelty, to find 
oneself starting on a journey in the coupé of a crazy, 
worn-out old diligence, that looked as if it had been 
standing under a shed, for swallows to build nests in, 


jingly fashion, with patched-up harness, When I am 
not in a hurry, I like to travel through a country by 
high roads and bye roads, or any roads but railroads, 
I like the incidents of travel,—the driving up hill and 
down dale, and round corners,—the stopping in the 
towns and at village inns,—the hasty breakfasts, din- 
ners, and suppers,—the groups standing at the doors 
of the cabarets,—the wayfaring people of all sorts 
that one meets with;—even the misfortunes of travel 
have a charm and an interest for me,—the breaking 
and mending of harness,—upsetting of carriages, 
save when the carriage happens to be the one that 
carries yourself,—delays at the gates of fortified places, 
&c. &c. All this I like, and there is none of it on a 
railway journey. I know this is what your go-a-head, 
utilitarian people call nonsense. All the while, be it 
understood, railways are excellent things in their own 
way.” 

Speaking of the languages current in Ant- 
werp, the writer says— 

“French may certainly be said to be the current lan- 

guage of good society in Antwerp. Flemish of course, 
and Dutch, are also much spoken in it. The shop- 
keepers, and all classes except the very lowest, are 
able to speak French, and most of the newspapers 
are published in that language. Flemish is neces- 
sarily the vernacular, or vulgar tongue of the country. 
It sounds not altogether unfamiliarly in English ears. 
A friend of mine, or a friend of his, was travelling 
somewhere in this part of the world,—but I think it 
was in Holland,—and had with him an English north- 
country servant, whom of course, he supposed to be 
utterly guiltless of Dutch. One morning, John, when 
wanted, was not forthcoming, but was at length dis- 
covered among a company of the hotel people, with 
whom he ap to be making himself exceedingly 
popular, laughing and talking with them, and ex- 
changing kitchen and stable jokes very glibly,—as if, 
in fact, he had been a born Dutchman. ‘ Why, John,’ 
quoth his master, ‘where did you learn to talk Dutch? 
— you never told me of this accomplishment of yours.’ 
—‘I never larned nothing of the sort, Sir,’ replied 
John: ‘but, bless ye, Sir, it’s only bad Yorkshire.’ 
But English sounds very different from the Latin- 
derived tongues; and, as if it were not sufficiently 
unmelodious in itself, some people thicken it by the 
accompaniment of a connecting thorough bassof drawl, 
making their words, as it were, not so much winged 
as webfooted. In France, I have detected an Eng- 
lishman near, in passing along the street, not by hear- 
ing any distinct words, but by the hesitating, languid 
er of the London lounger, which buzzed in the neigh- 
bouring air while yet the man spoke not. Some of 
our friends in Antwerp speak excellent English. The 
attempts in that line are not, however, always sucess- 
ful. Ihave heard of an English lady going out to 
dinner, and being received by the hostess with a well- 
meant—‘ Good night, mistress,——and then somebody 
else came up,—and, certainly intending to be very 
polite, added a—‘ Good bye, madam.’ An English 
servant remaining inopportunely in presence, a Fle- 
mish lady turned upon him suddenly, and, with the 
air of the captive princess in a melodrama, uttering 
the ‘ Begone, Sir !—and trouble me no more’—to her 
tyrant’s emissary, exclaimed, ‘I am not necessary,— 
a footman !’” 
In a word, the book is a book for the lounger 
in Antwerp—if it be a book for anybody. It 
has no higher object—and can serve no more 
serious purpose. 





The History and Antiquities of Cleveland, com- 
prising the Wapentake of East and West 
Langbargh, North Riding, County York. By 
John Walker Ord. Simpkin & Co. 

THoucH we cannot, with Mr. Ord, consider 

that “in monuments of antiquity, in remains of 

former grandeur, and in relics of great and illus- 
trious families the vale of Cleveland abounds 
more than any similar locality in England,” 
we still welcome his volume as a commend- 
able addition to our local histories,—both from 
the interest attached to its subject, and the 

raiseworthy care bestowed on its compilation. 

Tittle is known of the district of Cleveland 





for the last ten years, drawn by three ungroomed, 


‘lumbering horses, yoked together, after a loose and | 
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pear to have had ap 


The Romans do not ap 

station, nor have any vestiges of the; 

been found, there. British remains fe 
ever, abundant: numerous houes, or ba oo 
of British construction thickly studding the hil 
and moorlands,—while in one part the prone 
of a complete British town has been discovered 
Some of these barrows have been opened e 
Mr. Ord and his friends ;—and in some instan y 
their contents were found to be rather aa 
One of these, near Kirkleatham, “twent a 
yards in diameter, and about eight feet high,” ‘ 

“Consisted of loose fragments of limestone oak 
on removing which we found, a few feet from the top, 
the bones of a very large horse's head. A little lower 
were two skeletons laid across each other, and welnae 
the ribs of one of them a dirk or knife about an ince 
thick with rust. Below these lay a very heayy sand- 
stone, the cover of a large kistvaen, under which was 
the perfect skeleton, no doubt of some noble warrior 
declared by a physician who inspected a bone to haye 
been little, if at all, short of seven feet in height. In 
one of the large tumuli opened on the estate of Sip 
John Lowther, Bart., we discovered an ancient horse. 
shoe of very singular construction. No coins that | 
am aware of have ever been found in these barro 
although beads, necklaces and other ornaments are 
not unfrequent.” 

Coins are veryseldom indeed found in British 
sepulchres; but the remains of the horse are 
still more rare,—and this, together with the size 
of the human remains, would almost incline us 
to assign a later period than the era of the Bri- 
tons to this barrow. Another, opened by Mr, 
Ord, presented a very perfect specimen of the 
‘“‘Kistvaen.” After the removal of “ several tons 
“ oy stone,” the workmen came to a large 
slab.— 

“ This stone lay east and west, measured 7 ft.3 in, 
in length, 4 ft. 3 in. in breadth and 11 inchesin thick- 
ness, and proved to be considerably more than a ton 
in weight. After clearing away all earth, rubbish and 
loose stones, ‘ Behemoth upheaved his vastness,’ the 
huge mass being raised sideways through the united 
efforts of the whole party, aided by an artificial ful- 
crum. The interior exhibited a perfect kistvaen 
(stone chest or coffin of the most ancient date), about 
a yard deep and the same in breadth, and upwards of 
seven feet in length. The lid was supported in the 
middle and at both ends by firm stone pillars of rude 
form, the walls were compact and well-defined, and 
the pavement was composed of a dense mass of coarse 
sandstone, much stained with a sooty, greasy sub- 
stance, mixed with portions of human hair and small 
fragments of bone. The labourers continued the search 
for some time longer, indeed as long as safety per- 
mitted; but still nothing except ‘a very great heap 
of stones,’ many of them of a deep red, as if they had 
been exposed to the action of fire, presented them- 
selves.” 

This was doubtless a burial-place of the 
Roman period when the Britons, although they 
adhered to the ancient form of their sepulchres, 
had adopted the practice of cremation. In the 
next that was opened, a nearer approach to the 
Roman plan was discovered: for the bones were 
contained in an urn of baked clay, moulded by 
the hand, and marked with a rude kind of orna- 
ment. In the course of his antiquarian inquiries, 
Mr. Ord was struck with the number of large 
oval or circular pits, sometimes on the summits 
of hills, but more frequently on the sides front- 
ing the vales : and as similar pits in still greater 
numbers were found near Gisborough, he deter- 
mined to take an accurate survey of them.— 

“Our exploration was amply rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the remains of a complete British town, of 
vast magnitude, extending from the higher part of 
the farm belonging to George Reade, Esq., of Hutton- 
Loweross, near Highcliffe, and stretching upwards of 
two miles to the base of Rosebury. The remains of 
these British dwellings are in the form of large oval 
or circular pits, varying considerably in size, viz, 
eight to twelve feet deep, and sixty to eighty and a 
hundred yards in circumference. These pits com- 





during the earlier portions of our history. 


mence, as we observed, near Highcliffe, stretch across 
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and Venture Gill and the Kildale Road, nearly 
a line with Haswell’s hut, run along the lower 
of Hutton Moor, below the Haggs(qy. 4ggeres?), 
‘,o-Stone and White Hills, and terminate in a 
line of circumvallation round the upper part of 
Rosebury Topping. Of the pits here mentioned 
there are many hundreds in single or double lines, of 
4 1ig-2ag, irregular form, and divided from each other 
by a broad, well-defined ridge or rampart of earth, 
saficient for the passage of men, horses, and cattle; 
in some cases larger pits being connected with smaller 
by an entrance. On one level piece of rich, alluvial 
ail, right of the Kildale road, above the farm of 
Messrs Allison (near the only accessible glen through 
yhich an invading army could reach the heights), 
these habitations are extremely numerous,—indeed, 
the hill is completely scooped out like a honey-comb, 
sficient to afford room for a whole tribe of the 
‘santes. On digging at the bottom, about a foot 
below the level of the soil which succeeding ages had 
ited from the neighbouring hills, I found pieces 
of pure charcoal, which, when exposed to heat, be- 
came vivid red, with ashes of a brownish white, 
similar towhat we took from the tumuli in Eston Nab, 
and quite carbonized. Some of these pits are simple 
excavations from the soil (which is here of consider- 
able depth), whilst others have a solid pavement of 
ough unhewn stones, and are carefully walled round 
withthesame materials. In these last we found no char- 
coal, although many of the stones were red and much 
bumt: perhaps they had been partially used for other 
as well as habitation, viz., granaries for their 
com and winter-stock, or depositories of plunder. 
The situation of the pits is dry and salubrious, com- 
manding a full view of all the accessible plain towards 
the north, and surrounded on the south by an exten- 
sive range of mountains and moors. The excavations 
must have required enormous labour, as they are 
placed in many instances below a thick bed of bitu- 
minous shale, very difficult to penetrate without 
powerful instruments. Their vast antiquity may be 
pronounced from the circumstance that in some 
places the line is broken to a considerable extent by 
the avalanche of huge masses of soil from above, 
caused by storms of snow and rain, and the accumula- 
tion of bogs and mosses. Throughout the whole line, 
where not impregnable by precipices, they are strongly 
defended by a firm entrenchment,—thus uniting the 
comfort of a town with the security and protection of 
afortified camp. Towards the middle of the line, I 
noticed the groundwork—raised some four or five 
feet from the surface, firm and compact in structure 
—ofa building of considerable magnitude, probably 
the habitation of some king, general or chieftain—the 
principal person in authority. In this case there was 
no excavation.” 
These pits were covered with a slightly raised 
superstructure of wattlings, thatched with reeds: 
—and thus the description of Dion Cassius, that 
the Britons dwelt both in caves and in low 
wattled huts, is perfectly correct. Evident traces 
of British encampments are also to be found. 
The chief of these is the circular camp which 
crowns the summit of a bold promontory called 
Eston Nab. It contains the space of three acres 
within the embankment, and is surrounded by 
a ditch twelve feet wide. Another encamp- 
ment is found also on the summit of a neigh- 
ing rock, overhanging the vale of Gisbo- 
rough, called Highcliffe Nab.— 
“On the summit of this rock, east of the Nab, on 
the plot of ground now occupied by a small patch of 
fimtrees, will be found a well-defined and very com- 
plete ancient encampment, never described by any 
previous historian. The form of this camp is irregular: 
the eastern boundary being 300 feet in length; the 
southern 834 feet; the west, towards Highcliffe Nab 
end, only 86 feet ; and on the north, where defended 
by the steep precipices, 150 feet, altogether un- 
defended; and the embankment then commences, 
and runs in a direct line to the only gate in the camp, 
om the north-east point, 720 feet, which, adding the 
unoccupied rampart, makes 870 feet: the breadth 
across the south embankment is something more than 
20 feet. It will be found almost directly south of 


A strong, well-defined rampart and ditch extend from 
the eastern extremity, and flank the northern decli- 
vity of hills, extending nearly a mile, in an unin- 
terrupted Jine to the stone quarry near the old Alum 
Rock in Belman Bank, where it is destroyed by the 
workmen, A similar line forms an additional defence 
westward, to the brow of Highcliffe, forminga double 
rampart towards the vale on the north. The southern 
boundary of the camp has been formed of vast masses 
of stone, and is much the strongest. Here we may 
trace distinctly the remains of a stone bulwark or 
tower, twelve feet by twelve; but great quantities of 
the old fortifications have evidently been purloined by 
some modern Goths to erect the neighbouring enclo- 
sure.” 

We should think the “stone bulwark, or 
tower,” a later work :—for the Brigantes were far 
too uncivilized to construct anything of stone 
beyond a rude boundary wall. 


Subsequently to the Saxon conquest the Vale 
of Cleveland became a portion of the Northum- 
brian kingdom. There are no relics, however, 
of this period; although the district was doubt- 
less populous, and probably flourishing, from its 
vicinity to the ce ebrated Abbey of Whitby, 
founded by St. Hilda,—one of the most inter- 
esting characters of that obscure period, and of 
whom, and of her poetical neatherd Caedmon, 
Bede has given so interesting an account. 
Cleveland appears to have suffered greatly at 
the Norman conquest; William, subsequently 
to the rising under Earl Waltheof, having 
devastated the greater portion of the eastern 
coast of Yorkshire. The extent of that devasta- 
tion may be estimated not only from the con- 
current testimony of contemporary historians, 
but from the Domesday record,—in which we 
find numerous estates that in the reign of the 
Confessor were cultivated designated by the 
emphatic term “wasta.’”’ Thus, one manor, 
which had belonged to Earl Edwin, and con- 
tained seventy-seven carucates of land, is 
marked “ wasta;’’ and the township of Gisbo- 
rough, which at the former period was valued 
at 40s., is set down at 16s. The greater portion 
of Cleveland about this time became the pos- 
session of Robert de Brus; and it was his son 
who, about 1119, feunded and richly endowed 
the Priory of Giseburne. In his argument as 
to the date of this foundation, Mr. Ord confi- 
dently refers to a crucifix of which he has given 
an engraving,—and which bears “‘the date 
A.D. 1119 very distinctly in two places.”” Now, 
the Arabic numerals were never used at that 
early period; nor was it at all customary to 
one dates even to buildings. Besides, the 
crucifix, which is exceedingly well executed, 
evidently belongs to a much later period. We 
should assign it to the close of the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth century ; while the 
enamelled crucifix which Mr. Ord considers of 
a later date we should place—both from the 
rude arabesque character of the enamelling and 
the stiff and formal outline of the figure— 
almost as early as the foundation of the Priory. 
We think it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that wherever the human figure displays 
a tolerable degree of correct drawing an earlier 
date than the thirteenth century cannot be 
assigned. 

The illustrious family of De Brus resided for 
many generations at Skelton Castle; and were 
interred in the neighbouring Priory of Gise- 
burne. Of the castle nothing now remains,— 
and of the priory only a few mouldering arches. 
Traces of Scandinavian tradition still linger in 
Cleveland.— 

“Every child yet believes in the story of the 
subterraneous passage running from the Priory to 
Plantation-field in Toccotes. Midway in this dis- 


treasure invaded, by a person who hoped to 
appropiate some of the ingots; but when he had 
reached the box, its guardian, the raven, suddenly 
became transformed into his Satanic Majesty, who 
belaboured the intruder with such terrible severity, 
and otherwise excited such a terrible fright, that 
neither he nor any other person ever ventured within 
the precincts afterwards. Be this as it may, a subter 
raneous passage unquestionably existed, commencing 
in the ancient part of the ruin now occupied as a wine 
vault; but the mason who discovered it, Thomas 
Winter, was ordered by the late Mr. Chaloner again 
to close it up. The use and object of such a passage 
we must, of course, leave to conjecture. Doubtless 
it might reveal many histories of sorrow and guilt, of 
outrage and licentiousness, which were best hid in 
the silence and oblivion of the past.” 


The last remark is wholly gratuitous,—since 
in an age of violence it was not at all strange 
that unwarlike men should have provided for 
themselves a place of retreat or escape. Such 
subterranean passages are the frequent adjuncts 
of castles and old manor-houses; yet no one 
ever thinks that they were constructed save for 
the obvious purposes of concealment and safety. 
Cleveland has also its tale of a poisonous 
“worm” or dragon, and a gallant knight who 
kills it, and a fair damsel who is rescued :—a 
story to be found in every part of the North 
of England. The same locality can also boast 
of its giant, one Wada,— who was indeed a 
gentle giant, building castles and paving cause- 
ways. The following tradition greatly resem- 
bles one which has been given in our ‘ Folk- 
Lore :”— 

“Several traditions are yet preserved about Mul- 
grave; for instance, that Wada and his wife Bell 
built Mulgrave and Pickering Castles; that Wada 
paved the causeway, and Bell brought the stones in 
her apron ; that the son, young Wada, could throw 
a stone several tons weight, and on one occasion hit 
his mother so hard that although she was not much 
injured the impression of the stone was indelible 
Wada’s wife had also an enormous cow, and a hug. 
rib of the said cow was formerly exhibited at Mul- 
grave. This afterwards, however, turned out to be 
the rib of a whale.” 

The following story belongs to a later period.— 

“Tradition affirms, that in days of yore his Satanic 
Majesty, with a sporting company of favourite imps, 
was accustomed, like the stout Percy of Northumber- 
land. 

: His pleasure in the ‘ Kildale’ woods 
Three summer days to take. 
A worthy named Stephen Howe, incensed at his 
highness for poaching on his manor, had the effrontery 
to boast, on one occasion, that if he again caught him 
hunting without licence, he would not only discharge 
him from his liberty, but chastise him for his insolence. 
Hearing of this, Satan, whose courage has never been 
impeached, seated in a magnificent car, drawn by six 
coal-black steeds, drove down boldly, at his next visit, 
to Stephen Howe’s small cot, on the brink of Court 
Moor. ‘ Hah, hah!’ shouted Lucifer; ‘I have 
found you at last!’ Upon which poor Stephen took 
to his heels, being mightily afraid. Not so his wife, 
Nanny Howe, who being reputed a famous witch, 
did not fear even the devil himself, and boldly saluted 
him with her broom, which caused him to scratch 
his head with his claws. Soon rallying, with a 
powerful switch of his tail he capsized poor Nanny, 
who was thus compelled to own the superior skill 
and agility of her antagonist. ‘Ah!’ quoth the 
devil, ‘ you have both grievously offended me, one of 
you at least must accompany me,—see, I have brought 
you a carriage and horses: say which of you will go.’ 
‘I, I,’said Nanny; and, shouldering her broom, leapt 
into the coach without waiting further invitation, and 
away they drove in gallant style. Midway up the 
hill the devil, who felt thirsty, alighted, and at one 
draught drank dry the church-well, which formerly 
supplied the holy water for baptism. We were fur- 
ther informed, that, during the last century, a certain 
youth, who, like Tam O’Shanter, had been ‘ getting 








the fort at Eston Nab, from which it is distant 
upwards of two miles, and a few hundred yards from 
the remains of British habitations previously described, 





mal pathway is an enormous chest of gold, guarded 
by a raven or crow, who keeps incessant watch 
over the precious contents, Once only was the 


fou’ and unco happy,’ in crossing the wild heaths and 
moorlands above Kildale, actually beheld Nanny 
riding on her broomstick over the ‘ Devil's Court,’ 
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The fright occasioned by this incident induced the 
youth to become ever aiterwards a very zealous tee- 
totaller. Nanny Howe is still sometimes to be seen 
gaily frolicking through the air at the awful hour of 
midnight.” 

It is probable, however, that the unusual cha- 
racter in which his Satanic Majesty appeared 
here is connected with that popular German 
superstition “The Wild Huntsman ;”—which, 
although never wholly naturalized among our 
countrymen, has yet left some obscure traces. 
The following is curious :— 

“About the year 1200, Kirklevington was given by 

Adam de Brus to Henry de Perey, in marriage with 
his daughter Isabel, on condition (such was the polite 
chivalry of that age) that ‘the said Henry and his 
heirs should repair to Skelton every Christmas- 
day, and lead the lady of that castle from her 
chamber to the chapel to mass, and from thence to 
her chamber again, and after dining with her, to 
depart.’ ” 
A pleasant tenure, truly! Among other cele- 
brated men to whom Cleveland has given birth 
Captain Cook deserves notice. He was born 
at Marton, and apprenticed at Staithes,—a 
small fishing village, where the constant view 
of the sea and intercourse with the sailors de- 
veloped his ruling passion so strongly that he 
is said at length to have leaped over the counter 
and bound himself apprentice to the colliery 
trade. It is in contemplation, we understand 
from Mr. Ord, to erect a monument to this illus- 
trious navigator ‘‘ on the summit of Rosebury,” 
—the highest mountain in the district and a 
noted landmark. No situation could be more 
appropriate ;— and we trust the plan will be 
carried into effect. 

Although, on the whole, the historical intro- 
duction is creditable to the author’s diligence, 
there are a few inaccuracies to be pointed 
out. ‘The Danes—though ‘no architectural 
monuments, no remains of science, speak in 
their defence’—were not the absolute barba- 
rians: which Mr. Ord considers them to have 
been. ‘The circumstances of the age, as well as 
those of their sojourn in England, prevented their 
engaging in works which belong at all times to 
an undisturbed and progressive state of society. 
Barbarians, as Mr. Laing has justly observed, 
those fierce sea-rovers could not have been 
whose weapons surpassed all others in make 
and temper and whose vessels were unrivalled 
in size and swiftness. Mr. Ord deals out too 
much undeserved censure, too, on the Con- 
queror. His ferocity was that of the age,—but 
his wise policy was his own. As to the ‘ Domes- 
day Book’ being an unwarrantable inquiry into 
other men’s property in the eleventh century, 
how are we to designate the questions asked in 
the nineteenth under the Income Tax Act? 
The ‘Domesday Book’ was not “impiously 
styled ‘The Book of the Day of Judgment.’ ” 
Its legal name was ‘The Great Roll of Win- 
chester,’— or more frequently ‘ Liber Judici- 
arius vel Censualis Anglie.” The English 
name ‘Domesday,’ as Jacobs remarks, ‘ but 
significth the judicial decision, record, or book 
of dooming judgment.” In his account of Brian 
Walton—also a native of Cleveland—Mr. Ord, 
we are sorry to find, loses sight of that historical 
impartiality which ought to characterize the 
antiquary. If Brian Walton “ was among the 
first against whom the Puritans and fanatics 
levelled the fiercest shafts of persecution,” how 
came it that at the very period when this “ un- 
kennelled crew of lawless men” were dominant 
(1652) he should have chosen to publish a 
prospectus of his noble Polyglott, to have raised 
10,000/. towards its completion, and printed and 
published it, even to the last volume, under the 
auspices of the Protector? It is a well-known 
fact, that in this great work Walton was as- 
sisted largely not only by Puritan money but by 


Puritan scholarship. ‘The remarks quoted, there- 
fore, about his bringing it out “in spite of the 
most malicious opposition’’ can only be placed 
among those figures of speech which are most 
useful in supplying the lack of fact and argu- | 
ment. 





Sketches of Popular Tumults ; illustrative of 
the Effects of Social Ignorance. Cox. 

Tuis is an interesting and able little work— 
forming one of the series called ‘Knight's 
Monthly Volume.’ Its interest is not, perhaps, 
precisely in the sense indicated by the title: 
since the tumults described are not of the kind 
to be especially referred to popular ignorance 
as their motive cause—at least, they have no 
greater claim to beso referred than war, violence, 
and social offences have in general. It is as being 
striking episodes which lie in the by-ways of his- 
tory—and are rarely noticed by ordinary histo- 
rians—that their narration here has a value. 
The collection is divided into ‘ Tumults caused 
by religious fanaticism’— embracing the riots 
against the Jews in early English annals, the riots 
of the “ Protestant Association” in Edinburgh in | 
1779, 1780, and the Lord George Gordon riots | 
in London, in the latter of those years; ‘ Tumults | 
caused by political excitement’— including the | 
insurrection of Wat Tyler, the Birmingham riots | 
of 1791, and the terrible atrocities of the Laz- 

zaroni in Naples in 1799; and ‘ Tumults for | 
raising the rate of wages’—of which only one | 
instance is given, namely, the outbreak in | 
Lyons with that object. To this, and to those | 
under the head of ‘political’? disturbances, | 
many useful and interesting examples might | 
have been added from our own recent history. 
The singular insurrection in the manufacturing | 
districts in 1842, and the agricultural outbreak | 
in Kent and the other eastern counties in 1830, | 
are amongst the most curious incidents in our | 
domestic history :—and both, from their impor- | 
tance at the time and the lessons which they 
are calculated to teach, would well have de- 
served a place in such a record as this. 

The little volume is written with care and on 
sound principles. The most interesting chapter 
is unquestionably that on the movements of the 
Lazzaroni. The author was present at the 
scenes which he describes—a boy, but sufficiently 
old to remember them well. Such incidents 
are not easily forgotten. From the conclusion 
of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle Naples had en- 
joyed a state of uninterrupted tranquillity, when 
the revolutionary armies of France, after repel- 
ling the troops of the allied invaders from her 
own frontiers, boldly descended into Italy — 
broke up the pontifical form of government— 
and advanced rapidly towards the south. The 
pusillanimous flight of the King to Sicily—the 
rising of the Lazzaroni—their terrible combats 
with the French, both on their line of march 
and in the city itself—are matters of history ; 
and are here recapitulated in all the detail 
of their heroic atrocities. No ordinary com- 
bination of words will express the mixture of 
sublime and guilty passions which there found 
vent—rioting down to the period of the expul- 
sion of the F'rench and the downfall of the repub- 
lican party in Naples. As it is impossible to 
preserve the interest of such a story in partial 
extracts, we prefer recommending the reader to 
the work itself:—introducing him, meantime, to 
one or two detachable passages as samples of the 
style and of the kind of entertainment which he 
may expect. Of course, so soon as the French 
had made themselves masters of the capital, the 
plistic genius of the Italians declared with ar- 
dour for republican ideas, though they scarcely 
comprehended them,—and for republican insti- 
tutions, though they knew nothing of their 











use.— 


“ Public festivals were held in the squaree a 
the tree of liberty had been hoisted. ta pe 
Spirito Santo a pavilion was raised where youn m 
and women repaired to sing patriotic hymns, — 
panied by guitars and other instruments, The a 
otic Gazette or Monitore of Naples was edited b .. 
lady, Eleonora Fonsesca Pimentel, Amiable po 
accomplished, an artist, a poetess, and an impro- 
visatrice ; she was enthusiastic in the cause of th 
republic. Her eloquence was often highly femtien 
her philosophy and her polities were moulded by 
classical recollections, and this was mostly the case 
among the educated classes at Naples. ‘A sort of 
better epicurism, partaking of the languor and effe- 
minacy of that school, an exalted admiration of 
physical beauty, a high opinion of the superiority 
of their country, and at the same time a supercilious 
contempt for the millions of their uneducated coun- 
trymen, all this reduced the patriots to a coterie 
between whom and the people there could be but 
little sympathy. When in after years I returned to 
Naples, and resided there at various epochs, and 
had opportunities of studying the character of its 
inhabitants, I could then find a clue to the anomalies 
which their revolution had exhibited. Much may be 
said in apology for the aberrations of the Neapolitan 
patriots, aberrations which they so cruelly expiated, 
There were many virtues among them; there was 
disinterestedness (I am speaking of the leading cha- 
racters), there were a devotedness and brotherly 
affection, the charm of which was sufficiently touch- 
ing; there were sparks of genius and talents worthy 
of a better fate. Unacquainted with a practical sys- 
tem of national government, they resorted either to 
classical models or to the example of the French. 
With either of these the people could not sympa- 
thize. The people loved their processions and their 
serenades better than civic feasts and patriotic hymns; 
they preferred the symbol of the cross to the tree 
of liberty; they considered the new pageants as irre- 
ligious. At last some ecclesiastics adopted a more 
successful method. They repaired to cross-roads and 
market-places, crucifix in hand ; they preached to 
the populace in their own jargon; they explained to 
them passages of the Gospel, its lessons of brotherly 
charity and humility, which maxims, they said, were 
in accordance with the principle of liberty and 
equality. These sermons produced some effect, and 
they may be numbered among the singularities of 
those times.” 


A notice of Calabria—a part of Italy least 
known to us westerns—will be read with interest 
just now, in consequence of the events that are 
there summoning the attention of Europe.— 


“The state of Calabria was very singular. The 
people of that extensive, wild, and secluded region 
were not in the beginning altogether averse to a 
change of government, for they were sensible of the 
abuses of the old administration, and weary of the 
feudal exactions and immunities of the barons. But 


| they were decidedly hostile, from old national feel- 


ings, to the advance of the French on their teri- 
tory, and determined to oppose any such attempt. 
In the towns there was a considerable party inclined 
to the formation of an independent and representa- 
tive government; but the commissaries sent by the 
patriots of the capital disgusted the fiery Calabrians 
by assuming too commanding a tone. The Cala- 
brians never liked the people of the metropolis, 
whom they regarded as effeminate and pompous, 
and whom, besides, they looked upon as strangers. 
However, most towns appointed their municipal 
authorities, formed a national guard, and proclaimed 
the republic. The country people stood apparently 
passive, but they did not like the name of a repub- 
lic. They were attached to the forms of their reli- 
gion, and jealous of the chastity of their women; 
and they were led to think that the republicans dis- 
regarded both. As soon, therefore, as the royal 
flag was again unfurled among them, the peasantry 
took the side that best agreed with their customs and 
prejudices. The Calabrians are generally, from 
early practice, good marksmen, At the time we 
are speaking of almost every man had his musket, 
and went about armed. They are courageous, per 
severing, firm friends, and implacable enemies. The 
reply of the wounded Calabrian to his confessor has 
become’ proverbial. Being exhorted to forgive his 
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as a necessary condition of his own salva- 
answered resolutely, ‘Se moro lo perdono; 
? allampo’—‘ If I die I forgive him; if 1 
we er [ will shoot him.’ A melancholy tempera- 
— concentration of feelings, and a sullen dis- 
render them formidable when irritated. Even 
omen seem endowed with a masculine spirit; 
tures, harsh though regular, are scowling 
kled even in youth, and their uncouth dress 
aves them little of that delicacy which is consi- 
iored elsewhere natural to the sex. The men, with 
; : short jackets, close trowsers, leather gaiters, 
sandals of undressed skin, tied by thongs, and 
« nsty conical hat, with narrow brim and trimmed 
rth ribands and images of the Virgin, may be seen 
Iking about behind their olive-trees, or some loose 
e wall, as if in wait for some passenger to fall 
ypon, Such, at least, is the inference a stranger 
gould draw from their appearance. Their towns are 
iuilt on steep conical hills, crowned with houses to 
ie very top, the outer or lower buildings being 
joined together by walls so as to form a sort of ram- 
art, The central region is occupied by the great 
{pennine ridge, wild and black, to which, however, 
yhole colonies, with their cattle, migrate in the 
ammer; the flats near the coast are marshy and un- 
jealthy, and inhabited by herds of buffaloes; but 
the valleys at the foot of the mountains are delight- 
fil, and rich with the most luxuriant vegetation. 
The vine, the orange and lemon trees, the fig, the 
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dive, and all the fruits of southern climes, grow 
there to perfection. Here and there you see the 
jevastations produced by the terrible earthquakes 
ty which this country has been repeatedly subject. 
There was no carriage-road through the country, and 
ajourney from Naples to Calabria was considered, 
ad justly too, as both a difficult and a dangerous 
undertaking.” 

With the following personal adventure we 
must close our extracts—and leave the work to 
the reader.— 

“4 singular adventure, which exhibits the cha- 
meter of the people in the remote parts of the king- 
dom in a strong light, occurred in another district 
of Puglia. A few Corsican emigrants, who had lett 
their island when the French occupied it, and had 
tuken refuge in the kingdom of Naples, happened 
tobe, in the early part of February, in the town of 
Taranto, whence they intended to sail for Sicily. 
But the wind being contrary, they found themselves 
detained until messengers from the republican go- 
yemment established at Naples reached the place. 
The town acknowledged the new authorities. The 
Corsicans then thought it prudent to quit Taranto 
quietly, and crossing the Iapygian peninsula, try their 
chance at Brindisi on the Adriatic coast, where they 
night meet with a passage for Trieste. After walk- 
ingon foot through part of the country, they stopped 
for the night at the village of Monteasi, where they 
wked for lodging at the house of an old woman. 
There was a rumour afloat at the time, that the 
king's eldest son, the hereditary prince, was con- 
cealed somewhere in the country, One of the Cor- 
scans, it appears, either as a joke or to ensure better 
treatment, hinted to their hostess that the prince 
was one of their party. The appearance of the 
strangers, and their language, were different from 
vhat those villagers had been in the habit of seeing 
aid hearing, ‘The old woman ran to one of her 
rations, a substantial farmer in the place, named 
Giranda, and told him the news. The latter came 
immediately to pay his homage to his royal highness, 
and was directed to one of the youngest of the party, 
vho was thought to bear some resemblance to the 
nyal family, Girunda knelt before him, and offered 
all he had and all he could dispose of. He then 
withdrew for the night. Being left to themselves, the 
Corsicans, and especially he who had been thus 
Without his consent proclaimed a prince, began to 
reflect seriously on the probable consequences of this 
feak, French detachments were known to be ap- 
Praching in that direction. Our party, therefore, 
thought it prudent to make their escape in the night, 
and pursue their way towards Brindisi. The old 
Yoman, as soon as she missed them in the morning, 
vent to inform Girunda, who, mounting his horse, 
followed by some of his men, went to seek after the 
itive prince, giving, at the same time, the alarm 





fire, the population ran to arms, the village-bells 
were ringing; ‘The King for ever! Down with the 
Republic !* was shouted from a thousand mouths. 
At last the Corsicans were overtaken at the village 
of Mesagna, not far from Brindisi; they would fain 
have undeceived the people, but they perceived it 
was now too late. The pseudo-prince was obliged 
to assume his new honours with the best face he 
could. He praised the loyalty of the people, gave 
directions to the local authorities to introduce some 
regularity into their tumultuary movements, espe- 
cially if they intended to oppose a successful resist- 
ance to the French; and then, asa measure of secur- 
ity, he removed his head-quarters to the castle of 
Brindisi, where, reflecting on the dangerous predica- 
ment in which he stood, having against his will 
usurped a title for which he would he called to ae- 
count, yet judging that the insurrection thus raised 
might be of service to the king, he bethought himself 
of the expedient of proceeding himself to Sicily to 
give the first information of the event. He told the 
people that he had positive orders from his royal 
father to repair to him; that he would soon return 
with reinforcements, and meantime he would leave 
them two of his companions as his lieutenants, to 
organize the defence of the province. He did so, 
and was reluctantly allowed by the natives to sail. 
Having proceeded to Palermo, he stated candidly to 
the king and queen all that had happened, and he 
had the satisfaction of having his conduct approved 
of, and a pension allotted to him, which he con- 
tinued ever after to enjoy. He afterwards held a 
commission in a foreign corps in the British service. 
I met him many years after at Naples, where he had 
taken up his residence since the peace, and he con- 
firmed all the circumstances of this singular story. 
He must have been a very young man at the time he 
extricated himself with so much judgment from the 
difficult position in which he was placed.” 

The book is a worthy addition to the series 
to which it belongs. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Curate of Wildmere. 3 vols, — Evidently 
the work of a young writer — heavy and uninter- 
esting. The personages are of the commonest-place 
kind: —a doating father, a spoiled and wayward 
beauty, a meek dependent, and a silly lord—who, 
so that he be insured of a good dinner and a com- 
fortable doze after it every day, willingly surrenders 
the reins of domestic government to a parsimonious 
but consequential wife and three daughters. The 
characters of these—according to the peculiar science 
of natural history promulgated by novelists—are 
assigned to three distinct genera, the saint, the gad, 
and theflirt. Then, there are the young, handsome, 
and melancholy curate, with his mysterious sorrows 
—a source of considerable interest to the female 
portion of the dramatis persone, but of excessive 
weariness to the reader; a handsome libertine, under 
the name of Captain Gordon; a deserted mistress, 
breathing vengeance ;—and other personages answer- 
ing to the ordinary types. There is neither 
novelty in their conception nor skill in their group- 
ing. The diction is poor—the thought meagre— 
the sentiment puerile. Altogether, the book is an 
indifferent book—and can interest no one but the 
inveterate novel reader. 

Latest News from Italy. By L. Mariotti—The 
time has gone by when the pamphlet could well be 
used as the vehicle of the “latest news.” When the 
fresh arrivals are published half-a-dozen times in the 
day, news of a week's date back is old and superseded. 
So with the matter of Mr. Mariotti’s brochure. The 
Daily News continues, day after day, to furnish us 
with information later than his “latest.” As the 
production, however, of an Italian, and of one who 
suffered for his liberal opinions in less auspicious 
times, this pamphlet will be perused with interest ;— 
the more so as it gives a rapid sketch of the progress 
of Italy since 1830, which enables the general reader 
to comprehend more clearly the significance of what 
is now passing in that country. It is inscribed to 
Lord Palmerston, “in whose hands are, to a great 
extent, the destinies of Europe.” Its statements of 
facts may generally be relied on. 

Talk on Things which Everybody should Under- 





tothe country around, The news spread like wild- 





very sensible, talk on subjects connected with the 
comforts and prosperity of working men—property, 
building and benefit societies, savings, and so forth 


—and well worth their careful listening to. The 
style is intentionally pitched in a low key. This is 


a mere affectation: —the English artisan, as a rule, 
does not need to be so written downto. The writer, 
however, converses in a friendly spirit ; and has that 
to say which should ensure the attention of his 
reader, 

Ausionley Scientific Societies’ Library.—This is an 
attempt at a classed catalogue, upon a very small 
library. Tous, who have an objection to most classed 
catalogues, and find great difficulty in making use of 
them, it seems that the defects which the mode of 
construction makes prominent in so small a work as 
the one before us are only those which are equally 
existent in larger undertakings. At the same time, 
when’ there is to be only one catalogue, and the 
members of the library resort to it rather for elemen- 
tary instruction than research, it may be that a very 
rough classification such as the one before us is 
useful, 

The Cubical Contents of Earthwork. By 'T. W. 
Oswald Blackett.—There is a long and minute intro- 
duction in explanation of the methods and application 
of these tables. The question between the author and 
Sir J. Macneill,on a point of accuracy, is too technical 
for us to enter into. 

The Overland India Mail by Genoa and Switzerland, 
and The Overland Mail and the Austrian Lloyd's, are 
two pamphlets on the disputed problem of the 
quickest practicable route to our eastern possessions. 
The reader who is interested in the matter will find 
the argument for each route—the Genoa and the 
Trieste—stated in the several brochures. Each is 
accompanied by maps and tables explanatory of the 
advantages offered by the line which it supports. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell on the 
Defence of the Country, §c. By John Weale.—Mr. 
Weale is an alarmist. He belicves in the warlike 
fiourishes of the Prince de Joinville ; and quotes his 
now almost forgotten pamphlet to show how very 
easily the Lord High Admiral of France might steal 
into England in the dead of the night in despite of 
the watchfulness of the channel cruisers, and sack 
the metropolis before any one was aware of his landing. 
He suggests, too, how some adventurous disciple of 
Paul Jones may invade the unprotected marine resi- 
dence, and inflict an immedicable wound on the hearts 
of all loyal subjects by carrying off Her Majesty as 
aprisoner. This certainly demands attention. We 
have our own misgivings, however, as to the efficacy 
or constitutional character of Mr. Weale’s project for 
warding off the peril,_though we acknowledge its 
originality of conception. His proposal is that we 
shouldseize uponall such male personages, of a proper 
age, as may be taken in the act of making application 
for parochial relief,—and forthwith sentence them to 
be trained, armed, and organized as auxiliary forces. 
These would secure the coasts; while the draymen, 
coalheavers, and cads—who, with permission of their 
employers, are to be drilled for an hour every Satur- 
day evening after their week’s work is finished (and, 
we presume, before their wages are paid), are to be 
charged with the peace and safety of the city of Lon- 
don, All this is soberly propounded in printers’ ink. 
It will be enough for our readers that we place the 
proposition on our “ records.” 

The New Zealanders.—A little pamphlet—con- 
ceived in a humane and written in a sensible spirit— 
on the causes which in all ages and countries have 
led to the destruction of the aboriginal races though 
the invasion of civilized man—and on the best means 
of preventing that unfortunate result : but more espe- 
cially applied to the case of the New Zealanders. It 
is addressed to Earl Grey: and is not unworthy of 
the attention of the reader interested in the important 
questions connected with colonies and colonization. 

The Right of the Aristocracy to the Soil considered. 
By John Noakes.—A question to be discussed—but 
not in the spirit of this pamphlet. It is Jamentable 
to see any social matter in which the people feel an 
interest, or on which their suffrages are sought, argued 
with so little temper. The earnest teacher of the 
masses will not assume the defiant tone or forget the 
reasonable courtesies, if he rightly comprehend his 
mission. We cannot recommend this writer to our 

readers, 
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The School in its Relations to the State, the Church, 
and the Congregation.—This pamphlet bears a semi- 
official character: and is intended as an explanation 
of the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. It contains, in a preliminary chapter, a brief 
history of the educational efforts made in this country, 
from the earliest times of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
down to the present day; the nature and objects of 
the system of inspection now adopted, and the mode 
of appointing the inspectors;- minutes of August and 
December 1846, considered in relation to their influ- 
ence on the schoolmaster, the school, and the poor— 
as also in their religious and political aspects; and 
an account of the outlay from public grants and pri- 
vate contributions required by those minutes. Half 
a dozen appendices exhibit the schemes which have 
been brought forward under different administrations 
for promoting popular education ; together with other 
valuable matter on cognate subjects. The whole 
constitutes a general résumé of the question as it stands 
at present. 

Howare Worlds made? By Samuel Beswick.—The 
orbital theory, as the author calls it—which rather 
refers to how worlds move than how they are made, 
— is of a mathematical character. Mr. Beswick is not 
mathematician enough to demand attention on such 
a subject. 

Free Trade and the Cotton Question with Reference 
to India; being a Memorial from the British 
Merchants of Cochin to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Hobhouse, Bart. §c., with a Letter and Appendix. 
By Francis C. Brown, Esq.—It is sufficient that 
we indicate the title of this brochure in order to 
address the attention of those interested in the sub- 
ject to its statements. 


An Oration, §c. By Charles W. Upham.—This is 
an oration delivered before the New England Society 
in the city of New York, December 22, 1846—the 
anniversary of the day on which the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed in the State of Massachusetts: a fact which 
the Oration is intended to commemorate. We can 
only say of it, that it is of the customary length 
and dalness—and enriched with the usual quantity 
of American hyperbole and flourish. 


Outlines of Geography and Ethnography for Youth. 
By the Rev. W. Barnes.—This seems to be an 
excellent compilation, exhibiting much more learn- 
ing, and not less industry, than is usually employed 
on such tasks. It is excellent in arrangement,—and, 
so far as we have examined, correct in its details. 


The Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 
including Phoenicia and Philistia ; with a Description 
of the Towns and Places in Asia Minor visited by the 
Apostles, ce. By W. M‘Leod.—This little volume 
is intended “ to give a comprehensive and systematic 
description of Palestine and the principal cities and 
towns of Asia Minor. The recent researches of 
travellers have thrown much additional light on 
many Scripture localities; and it seemed (to the 
author) desirable that a work embodying the result 
of these researches should be made available for the 
purposes of instruction.” The book is creditable to 
the compiler’s care; and may prove useful, as one of 
reference, even to more advanced biblical students. 


Lessons in Ancient History in Question and Answer. 
By the Rev. B. W. Beatson.—Covering about a hun- 
dred pages, these lessons are intended to be committed 
to memory—an irksome and unprofitable task. The 
only information which they contain isa dry catalogue 
of names and dates, without any of those interesting 
particulars which give character and vitality to 
general histories. The volume must be about as 
attractive to a child as a music-book would be to a 
savage. 

Elements of Geometry. By J. D.—The staple of 
this work is an attempt to demonstrate the property 
of the three angles of a triangle without Euclid’s 
postulate. We see various places of failure: and 
should note them if J. D. had broken up his work, 
as is usually done in controversial geometry of this 
kind, into very distinct assertions with very distinct 
references to the preceding supports, In the mean 
while, we will only say that the author has knowledge 
and acuteness,—and that the strict arrangement of his 
matter, with a sharp look-out upon the successive 
steps, would be an excellent exercise for a young 
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POLK-LORE. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By William J. Thoms, 


V.—The Names of Shakspeare’s Fairies. 
Elves, list your names! 

THE several names by which the various members 
of the Elfin race are designated in the writings of 
Shakspeare mark as distinctly as any other of their 
characteristics the different elements out of which the 
beautiful system of our Fairy Mythology has been 
evolved : and to this subject it is that we now propose 
to direct the reader's attention. 

That our Fairies derive that name, as well as many 
of their attributes, from the name Fata, by which the 
Parce of antiquity were sometimes designated, few 
who read Mr. Keightley’s observations ‘ On the Origin 
of the word Fairy’* will be inclined to doubt. And, 
although that gentleman has subsequently + expressed 
his disbelief of the identity of the Fate with our mo- 
dern Fairies, and confined himself to the view which 
had originally been advanced by Tyrrwhitt, $ and sub- 
sequently by Price§,—namely, that the root of our 
modern name of Fairy was to be found in the Latin 
fatum,—it seems to us that further examination would 
have satisfied Mr. Keightley, as it has satisfied 
Schreiber || and Jacob Grimm,** that our Fairies, as 
we have just stated, have derived that name, as well 
as many of their attributes, from those spiritual beings 
whom Ausonius mentions as the tria fata. To the 
Latin, at all events, we must look for the origin of 
our word Fairy; and it is to be hoped we shall hear 





* * Fairy Mythology,’ vol. i. p. 8 et seq. 

+ In his ‘Tales and Popular Fictions,’ p. 340, where he 
gives the following, as his perfect theory of the true origin of 
the word in question :— 

“ There can be no doubt that our word Fairy is the French 
Jéerie, which originally signified itlusion, and is derived from 
Jfée. I therefore reject, with full convictions, all the Etymons 
(such as that from Peri) which go on the supposition of 
Fairy being the original name. The Italian fata, Provencal 
Sada, French fad, face, fee, are, beyond question, the words 
first used to designate the being whom we call Fairy. Of 
these words, I regard the Latin /atum as the root. In a coin 
of Diocletian the Destinies are, I know, named Fate, and 
this might seem to give a ready origin of the Italian and 
Provencal names, but there is so little resemblance between 
the Parce and the Fairies of romance, that I cannot adopt 
it. My opinion is, that, as from the Latin gratus came the 
Italian verb aggradare, and the French agréer, so from 
fatum came affatare, fatare Italian, and faer, féer French, 
signifying to enchant ; and that fato, fata, faé, face, fée, are 
participles of these verbs. I believe there is not a single 
passage in the whole French romances in which these last 
words occur, in which they may not be taken participially: 
such are les chevaliers faces, les dames faces, and the continu- 
ally recurring phrase elle sembloit (or ressembloit) fée. La fée 
is, therefore, la femme fée, and une fée is une femme fee. The 
Italian fata is, in the romantic poems, always employed asa 
substantive; but it is well known that a number of sub- 
stantives, in all languages, are in reality adjectives or parti- 
ciples, and in the ‘ Pentamerone’ fata and fatata are evidently 
employed as equivalents. I therefore regard fata as nothing 
more than /fatata contracted after the usual rule of the 
Italian language, and esteem una fata to signify merely una 
donna fatata.” 

+ In his note on the word faerie, in the Wife of Bath's 
Tale. See Chaucer's‘ Canterbury Tales,” vol. iv. p. 228 (ed. 
1822). 

§ See his edition of Warton’s ‘ History of Poetry,’ vol. iv. 
p. 482, where he observes, that ‘‘ the forms in which this word 
( fay or fée) and its congeners exist in the romance dialects 
seem to leave no doubt that the Latin /atum is its real 
source.” 

i ‘ Die Feen in Europa,’ s. 1. 





geometer. 


#* * Deutsche Mythologie,’ s, 238, 





no more of its being derived either from the Penis 
Peri, or from that fairness of complexion which ¢ 
sometimes spoken of as one of the most marked chy 




























































































































































































































































































































racteristics of the Fairy race.* d te 
The name E/f has not presented to the phi im, in 
P wey tee, Ser : e philolog; Gnm@, 
difficulties like those which they pevterternd ogi jon Wh 
endeavours to discover the origin of the word Fair, dyes of POP" 
In the latter case many of them were led by the de. manne 
eeitful Will-o™-the-Wisp-like light of seeming aq jj soeime’ ® 
specious etymons, ip the birds 
Over hill, over dale, tu points . 
Thorough bush, thorough briar, ipto consider 
until they were left floundering in the very deepest wpresented 
sloughs of etymological uncertainty. But the light inis too t 
which has guided them to the origin of the word Ey i ssmnce of 
has been clear, distinct, and trustworthy: and al oo jon + 
have been enabled by its beams to discern that our fgg Devonian I 
English name Elif is the same as the Anglo-Sax gis countr 
* ‘ . J on ‘4 sh 
Alf, the old High German and middle High German fg 4 
Alp; the old Norse Alfr, and the Gothic Albs; and iten heard 
that corresponding with our English Elf, in the the houses 
plural Elves, we have the Swedish E/f in the plural they were | 
Elfvar masculine and Elfvor feminine,—the Danish - 
Elv and Elve in the plural, very wr 
This word Elf has, however undergone piece of 8 
: : ’ some 
strange modifications. In Beowulf we read of sided, tha 
Eotenasand Yi nisleading 
And Orcneas. § sho one 
‘Eotens and Elves and Ores’; and in Lazamon 9 18%" fie 
again, as in the passage quoted from Sir F. Madden's jy ™ his & 
excellent edition in the first paper of this series 9 Sep: 
[ Athen. 1036], we find them spoken of as Alon. fj ste 4 } 
Sone swa he com an eorthe So soon he came onearth the man t 
Alven hine ivengen. Elves received him. Before cO! 
Robert of Gloucester speaks of the Elvene: and may rem 
coming down to Shakspeare’s own times, we find 
Drayton in his exquisite piece of fairy poetry ‘The it has be 
Nymphidia’ using the word auif :— by its int 
These, when a child haps to be got, Errors, 'W 
Which after proves an idiot, that we 8 
When folks perceive it thriveth not, We ta 
The fault therein to smother, . 
Some silly, doating, brainless calf, instead 0 
That understands things by the half, We 
Says that the fairy left this auif The sect 
And took away the other. shere W 
From this Auf the transition to Ouphe, another of 
Shakspeare’s fairy names, is very easy. This latter el 
designation of the elfin race occurs twice in ‘The br readi 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ In the first place, where ? 
Mrs. Page proposes— with wh 
Nan Page, my daughter, and my little son, nity for 
And three or four more of their growth we'll dress : Age? 
Like urchins, owphes, and fairies, green and white. Urchi 
And in the second, where Mrs. Quickly, or rather pe 
the Fairy Queen,t addresses this fairy band—for we find 
agree with Mr. Collier and Mr. Harness that the 4 
speech should be spoken by her.— — 
About, about ; Shal 
Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and out : All 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room. « Ureh 
In a note on the former of these passages Steevens parr 
boldly tells us that “ Ouphe is the Teutonic word for being. 
a fairy or goblin.*t It may be; but Grimm, who put fo 
probably knows quite as much of the Teutonic lan- erehi 
guages as did the Puck of Commentators himself, alts 
quotes no other authority for the word than Shaks- Malon 
peare. He sees in it only another form of the cis: 
cognate Elf ; and speaks of a corresponding form in chin 
the middle High German U/f, in the plural Ulve— M8 
“von den ulven entbunden werden”—and proves here s 
the identity of this Ulp with Alp, and consequently 
with our English Elf, from a Swedish song published A 
by Arwiddson, in his collection of Swedish ballads, in Fi 
one version of which the elfin king is called “ Herr - 
Elfver” and in the second, “Herr Ulfver.” Hans 
Sachs, again, the worthy old shoemaker of Nurem- sl 
#* See‘ Brande’s PopularAntiquities’ (ed. Ellis, 1841), ii. 276, the t 
§ See p. 9 of Mr. Kemble’s edition. aight 
+ The following is Mr. Collier’s note, and appears con- a 
clusive upon the subject :—*‘ At the suggestion of the Rev. of 
Mr. Harness, I have no difficulty in assigning this and other . 
speeches to the Fairy Queen or Anne Page so disguised: Wir 
they are quite out of character with Mrs. Quickly, to whom — 
they have hitherto been given. The prefix in the old copies | 
is Qu. and Qui, but it was an easy error of the press, and cali 
much more probably so than that such a part should have wor 
been intrusted to Mrs. Quickly. F in A 
+ Mr. Collier has a far better note upon this passage it is 
his recent edition of Shakespeare, I. p. 255, “ Ouphe” and Eif Rote 
would seem to have the same origin, the Teutonic AY, ® hh} 
fairy or goblin. It is variously spelt in our old writers, Ofe, Gro 
Auf and Ophe, as well as Ouphe. The modern orth Po 






is Oa/, and it generally means a dolt or blockhead. 
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“1 * du dlp du dolp!’’ in the same sense 
Paced opie 4 nearly identical with Alp or 
OT oe given in Suffolk and many other parts 
ye to the bullfinch.* i ‘ 

Grimm, in his “ Deutsche Mythologie,’ notices the 
+9 which exists in many — wary > 
superstitions an es; and in the 
gral PoPH atthe name of the former should 
imes, asin the cases just referred to, be applied 
the birds of the air, is easily understood when cer- 
7 ints of resemblance between them are taken 
“4 consideration. Thus, fairies and elves are often 
no ted in flocks or troops, like birds; like 
“az too they fly away and vanish. A curious 
: of the existence of this identity in popular 
‘jon has lately been furnished me in a little 
Dewonian legend: the result of an inquiry made 
ofa country girl as to what she knew of the Pixies. 
Ge sid she had never seen any; but that she had 
iden heard of them,—and how they would fly into 
fe houses at night and make use of them. That 
they were often heard laughing and moving the fur- 
sture about; but that they always made the house 
rer tidy before they went away, and always left a 
vee of silver at the bottom of a water jug. She 
sided, that these Pixies often amused themselves by 
i le; and that she once “knew a man, 
sho one night could not find his way out of one of 
his own fields, all he could do, until he recollected to 
fn his coat; and the moment he did so he heard 
the pixies all fly away up into the trees, and there they 
ate and laughed—oh! how they did laugh !—but 
feman then soon found his way out of the field.” 
Before concluding our notice of this word ouphe, we 
my remark that, in addition to the instances of 
Gukspeare’s use of it which we have already quoted, 
ithes been proposed to amend two other passages 
brits introduction. The first is in the ‘Comedy of 
Erors,’ where Theobald suggested, and very plausibly, 
that we should read 
We talk with goblins, ouphes, and elvish sprites, 
instead of 

We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites. 

The second is in ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
where Warburton proposed to amend that obscure 


You orphan heirs of fixed destiny, 
by reading— 

You ouphen heirs of fixed destiny ;— 
vith what propriety, we shall find a better opportu- 
lity for discussing. 

Urchin, another name applied by Shakspeare to 
the fairies, has served to vex the commentators, and 
this because it is an old name for a hedgehog. Thus, 
ve find Steevens interpreting the first passage in ‘The 
Tempest,’ in which it occurs :— 


Urchins 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 

All exercise on thee. 
“Urehins, i.e., hedgehogs” — adding, “ Urchins are 
eumerated by Reginald Scot among other terrific 
beings.” And again, “ Urchins are, perhaps, here 
put for fairies.” Milton in his ‘Masque’ speaks of 
“wehin blasts ;” and we still call any dwarfish child 
murchin, The word occurs again in the next act. 
Malone, not altogether satisfied with Steevens’s note, 
srs—“In ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ we have 
wehins, ouphes, and fairies;” and a passage, to which 
Mr.Steevens alludes inclines me to think that urchins 
here signify beings of the fairy kind— 

His spirits hear me, 

And I need must curse; but they'll nor pinch, 

Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 

Nor lead me, like a firebrand in the dark, 

Out of my way, unless he bids them.” 

How Steevens and Malone could read this latter 
passage, which forms so admirable an illustration of 
te manner in which the urchins were, for the vast of 
tight that they might work, to exercise on Caliban, 
—and remembering as they did the combination 
of “urchins, ouphes, and fairies” in the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ could yet doubt that urchin 


* See Major Moor’s curious collection of Suffolk provin- 
entitled ‘Suffolk Words and Phrases,’ under the 
words Alp, Nope, and Olp. 

Occurs too in the ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum,’ where 
itis rendered “‘a byrde, Ficedula’—and Mr. Way, in his 
Rote, remarks Ficedula, a wodewale or an alpe, Mp. Gr. 
G Norfolk, the bullfinch is called Blood-olph, and the green 





was used by Shakspeare as synonymous with elf and 
fairy, is most extraordinary. Lest, however, any of 
my readers should share that doubt, I subjoin in a 
note* the passage from Reginald Scot, to which 
Steevens alluded,—and which should certainly have 
satisfied him that Shakspeare did not use the word 
urchin in the sense of hedgehog. I furnish them, too, 
with the following passage from Rowland,+ in which 
urchins and elves are as closely identified as by Shak- 
speare. 
In old wives daies, that in old time did live, 
(To whose odde tales much credit men did give) 
Great store of goblins, fairies, bugs, nightmares, 
Urchins and elves to many a house repaires. 
And lastly I quote from my lamented friend, the late 
Mr. Douce’s admirable ‘ Illustrations of Shakspeare 
and of Ancient Manners,’ (vol. i. p. 11) * The Urchins’ 
Dance,’ copied by him from a rare old collection of 
songs set to music by John Bennett, Edward Piers 
or Peirce, and Thomas Ravenscroft, composers in 
the time of Shakspeare, and entitled ‘ Hunting, 
Hawking, Dauncing, Drinking, Enamoring, 4to, no 
date, which contains also the Elves’ dance and the 
Fairies’ dance: — 
The Urchins’ Dance. 
By the moone we sport and play, 
With the night begins our day; 
As we friske the dew doth fall, 
Trip it little urchins all, 
Lightly as the little bee, 
Two by two, and three by three, 
And about goe wee, goe wee. 

In the note from which this extract is taken, Mr. 
Douce, after remarking that “ Mr. Steevens has ob- 
served that the primitive sense of urchin is a hedge- 
hog, whence it came,” says he, “ to signify anything 
dwarfish,” proceeds to remark, ‘There is, however, 
good reason for supposing it of Celtic origin. Erch 
in Welch is ¢errible, and urzen a superior intelligence. 
In the Bas-Breton language urcha signifies to howl.” 
Urthin-wadd Elgin, says Scot, in his ‘ Discoverie 
of Witchcraft,’ p. 224, ed. 1665, was a spirit in the 
days of King Solomon, came over with Julius 
Cesar, and remained many hundred years in Wales, 
where he got the above name.” 

In confirmation of the accuracy of Mr. Douce’s 
views as to the Celtic origin of the word urchin when 
used to designate a fairy, we may call attention to 
the urisks, or Highland fairies, mentioned in Gra- 
ham’s ‘ Sketches of Perthshire.* 

We may add, too, that near Inverness is a remark- 
able oblong mound, the name of which illustrates 
the present subject. It is called Tom-na-Heurich, 
or the Hill of the Fairies: and when we visited it 
in 1839 we were gravely told that it was once the 

* ‘* But certninly some one knave in a white sheet hath 
cosened and abused many thousands that way ; specially 
when Robin Goodfellow kept such a coil in the countrey ; 
but you shall understand that these bugs specially are 
spyed and feared of sick folk, children, women, and cowards, 
which, through weakness of mind and body, are shaken with 
vain dreams and continual fear. The Scythians, being a 
stout and warlike nation (as divers writers report), never see 
any vain sights or spirits. It is a common saying, A Lyon 
feareth no Bugs. But in our childhood, our mothers’ maids 
have so terrified us with an ugly Devil having horns on his 
head, fire in his mouth, and a tail in his breech, eyes like a 
bason, fangs like a dog, claws like a bear, a skin like a niger, 
and a voice roaring like a lyon, whereby we start and are 
afraid when we hear one cry Bough: and they have so 
frayed us with Bul-beggars, Spirits, Witches, Urchens, Elves, 
Hags, Faéries, Satyrs, Pans, Faunes, Sylens, Kit-with-the 
Canstick, Tritons, Centaures, Dwarfes, Gyants, Imps, 
Calears, Conjurors, Nymphes, Changelings, Incubus, Robin 
Goodfellow, the Spoorn, the Mare, the Man-in-the-Oak, the 
Hell-wain, the Firedrake, the Puckle, Tom-thombe, Hob- 
goblin, Tomtumbler, Boneless, and such other Bugs, that we 
are afraid of our shadows: insomuch that some never fear 
the Devil, but in a dark night; and then a polled sheep is a 
perilous beast, and many times is taken for our fathers’ soul, 
specially in a churchyard, where a right hardy man hereto- 
fore scant durst passe by night but his hair would stand 
upright. For right grave writers report, that spirits most 
often and specially take the shape of Women, appearing to 
monks, &c., and of Beasts, Dogs, Swine, Horses, Goats, 
Cats, Hares; of Fowles, as Crowes, Night Owles, and Shreeke 
Owles ; but they delight most in the likeness of Snakes and 
Dragons. Well, thanks be to God, this wretched and cow- 
ardly infidelity, since the preaching of the Gospel, is in part 
forgotten : and doubtless the rest of those illusions will in 
short time (by God’s grace) be detected and vanish away.” 
—{I have given this curious passage from the 15th chapter 
of the 7th book of Scot's ‘ Discoverie’—first, because it is a 
curious illustration of the Folk-Lore of Shakspeare’s time ; 
and secondly, in the hope that my readers will favour me 
with any allusions to the Spoorn, Calcars, the Man-in-the 
Oak, Tom Tumbler, Boneless, &c., which they may meet 
with.) W. J.T. 

+ **More Knaves yet. The Knaves of Spades and Dia- 
monds,” p. 114, of the edition of ‘ The Four Knayes,’ edited 








» green Olf, probably a corruption of Alpe, 
Fuist, Ray gives Alpas generally signifying the bullfinch, 
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dwelling-place of the fairies; and it seemed extremely 
doubtful whether our informant did not believe 
that they were still seen to issue from it occasionally. 
May not the spirit Ly Erg, menticned by Dal- 
yell,* be also connected with the subject of our pre- 
sent inquiry? He is described as appearing with “a 
red hand in the habit of a souldier, and challenges 
men to fight with him; as lately as 1669 he fought 
with three men, who died immediately after.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Sept. 29. 


Mosr cordially do I, as a humble member of a 
literary and scientific institution, agree with the 
sentiments of your correspondent H. who writes in 
your last number.—It is clear that a revival is wanted 
for those who desire the permanence and effectiveness 
of such establishments. They are evidently falling 
off in that intellectual character which they were 
once intended to take,—and are, in practice, becom- 
ing more like Assembly Rooms and Circulating 
Libraries than associations of kindred minds to assist 
each other in the acquirement of true knowledge. 

If we enter our libraries, we find that it is the light 
and often trashy literature of the day which is most 
in request; while works of a deeper and more lasting 
character are often not purchased at all—or, if pur- 
chased, rarely read. It isthought necessary by some 
boards of management to make these institutions 
popular by occasionally patronizing amusements 
which,—harmless, or laudable, in their way—when 
often resorted to in such places, pall upon the spirit, 
and weaken the higher influences of the establish- 
ments themselves, 

There are yet required institutions where the pri- 
mary object shall be, not amusement, but knowledge : 
associations where intellect may join with intellect 
in attainment—or in the healthy exercise of acquire- 
ments already possessed. The strength of such an 
institution will depend on its subdivisions or classes : 
not merely those for the acquirement of languages— 
valuable though these are as assisting in providing the 
tools and materials for after study—but classes which 
may take up the various branches of literature and 
science.—Why may not our present establishments 
form a nucleus for such associations? Many may 
have leftthem because they have become disappointed 
by their downward tendency: but let those who desire 
to see the intellectual acquirements of our age in- 
creased—who would exercise a wholesome influence 
on those around—rally round these institutions and 
save them from the fate which seems to threaten, A 
few energetic minds, determined on their worthy pur- 
pose, may produce an extraordinary effect in again 
elevating the character of our intellectual associations. 

I would invite suggestions and hints from our well- 
wishers. I would call upon institutions generally — 
and especially those of the metropolis—to make 
common cause: and by meetings, communications, 
and any kind of mutual assistance, to work for each 
other’s prosperity and good. I would intreat indivi- 
dual members of such institutions to remember that 
much depends upon the interest which each may 
take in the matter. A little perseverance will enable 
us to put in practice many improvements in detail 
which shall be for our mutual good. _Listlessness and 
inaction must ever result in loss and ruin—whether 
with individuals or associations. Let us beware, too, 
of party spirit,—as that which stands as a barrier in 
the way of prosperity, and tends always to the down- 
fal of bodies corporate. W. 





DISCOVERERS AND sceteey © on 

pt. 30, 
Tue cheap and easy way of making great disco- 
veries is one which it much concerns real literature 
and science to discourage. Unpleasant enough it is, 
no doubt, to dwell upon the follies of respectable 
individuals;—but you, it must be remembered, do not 
expose them, They expose themselves, dressed in the 
garb of knowledge,—or in what appears sufficiently 
like it to impose upon the ignorant. And though 
deception is not the intention, it is the effect,—and as 
injurious as if it wereintended, Sound reliance upon 
the means of real progress—diligent study, patient 
thought, and the acquirement of what others have 
done as a preliminary to the attempt to surpass them 
—is valuable to the community at large, from the 





* © Darker Superstitions of Scotland,” p. 541, 
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Prime Minister down to the parish apprentice. 
this reliance is shaken by the absurd pretension on 


And | tioneers, who may use his method for their own 


valuations—the freezers, who hold that the planets 


the part of persons whose information is only general, | are ice; but all of these are to be required to con- 
popular, and usually inaccurate, to do what can be | form to those who think the same of the Sun—all 


done only by special study—and a good deal of it. As 
long as the philosophers’ stone was generally believed 
in, hundreds abandoned the attempt to make a purse 
by honest and useful industry: and now, the example 
set by those who have means to play the fool is often 
ruin to the poor mechanie who is tempted to follow 
it. But we must not confound the laborious astrologer 
and alchemist of the middle ages with our modern 
speculator,—or raise the latter to the same level as 
the former. The astrologer took care to begin by 
becoming as good an astronomer as any one could 
be—and the alchemist learnt all that was known of 
the science to which he has given a name. But the 
speculator knows a trick “ worth two of that.” From 
the stores of his infallible mind he draws the power 
of deciding how much is trustworthy, and how much 
is not, of sciences which he knows only in their 
merest elements, at the utmost. 

The public generally are not aware of the amount 
of nonsense which is printed by those who claim to 
have done scientific wonders :—the reason is that the 
individual cases are so detached. Every one knows 
of one or two—and thinks they are cases of rare mo- 
nomania. Such are, on the contrary, very numerous : 
—ozens are afflicted with the power of publishing in 
every year. I should like, of my own mere motion, 
as the Crown says, to charter an institution under 
the name of the Mental Fever Society, in which all 
the vagaries should be brought together. My first 
president should be the gentleman who writes the 
astrology for Moore’s Almanack;—not only as the 
representative of classical antiquity, but because, doing 
his absurdity annually, as a matter of business, he 
would probably be the coolest head of the lot. I 
would not allow any of the Fellows to be secretaries, 
for reasons enough: but I should intrust that office 
to a dramatic writer of good fame for perception of 
humour (with instructions to report from time to 
time)—if one could be found who knows, or would 
learn, as much as three books of Euclid and a smat- 
tering of algebra; and this not to enable him to com- 
prehend the proceedings (for the more he learns the 
less he will do that) but to give him that amount of 
science which will prevent Saul himself from being 
at last among the prophets. The treasurer is to be 
the nearest postmaster,——in order to provide a channel 
for converting the funds of the Society into specie. 
For the revenue is to arise thus. Many sober persons 
who never supplanted Newton in their lives are written 
to by those who would belong to the M.F.S. in support 
of their theories; and (for nothing can be more decent 
or proper behaved than most of the Fellows are,except 
on the weak point) postage stamps are inclosed to 
frank the answer. These stamps right-minded persons 
do not know what to do with. When there are two, 
one will carry the other back insidean envelope; but 
when there is only one, I propose that it should be 
forwarded to the treasurer. And thus, not only an 
ample revenue would be raised, but it would be raised 
out of the pockets of the Fellows (or aspirants) them- 
selves—in a way which they would never feel. 

As to the body of the Society itself, paper would 
fail if I were to attempt a description of all its quali- 
fications, At once, among the original members— 
taking them as they come into my head—I would 
enrol all who produce exact quadratures of the 
circle or trisections of the angle—some (but not all) 
of those who try the theory of parallels—the gentle- 
man who gave a mathematical demonstration, clause 
by clause, of the Athanasian Creed—all who profess 
to solve the perturbations of a planet without first 
learning the differential calculus—those rebels to 
their patroness, the Moon, who discuss the tides 
without first reading Laplace—the cosmogonist who 
recently explained astronomy out of the gospel ac- 
cording to Lodowick Muggleton—those who apply 
the theory of combinations to discover infallible 
modes of winning at play—Huntingtonians of every 
species, whether against astronomy or geology, and 
all persons who make the earth stand still—all anti- 
gravitationists who have not read Newton—the 
Frenchman who found out that the moon was an 
egg laid by the earth—all who write on annuities 
without understanding decimal fractions, or who fol- 
low Weyman Lee, of forgotten memory, except auc- 





who maintain that stars and planets are delusions or 
reflexions; but the gentleman who says that nothing 
multiplied by nothing is one must not maintain his 
theory with respect to the contents of his own head 
—gentlemen who find anything in the Egyptian pyra- 
mids except mass, moss, and mummies—the man who 
has discovered that nothing was ever demonstrated in 
mathematics from Euclid downwards—all who use 
the number of the beast for any scientific purpose— 
all who prophesy by comets; or who in any way 
insinuate that it is known that there ever was a 
comet which, packed into a bladder, would weigh a 
pound avoirdupoise, bladder and all—those who 
publish demonstrations that the moon does not turn 
on her axis—the longitude finders; but their methods 
to be examined and certified before admission—the 
man who discovered by squares and circles that 
matter was originally created moral; but that the 
devil churned three spheres out of the seven into 
physical, and thereby introduced evil—the reviewer 
who in our own day laughed at the idea of any stars 
being double—all who publish any perpetual motion; 
including those who attempted to get up a company 
for creating force by steeping a wheel in mercury and 
vacuum—&c., The motto of the Society is to be 
Suum cuique—let every man have his little bit of 
nonsense ! 

In this list I have not enhanced the pretensions 
of any F.M.F.S. by a single word. The descriptions 
are all faithful:—the speculations are recent. A 
little research into forgotten sources would have en- 
abled me to treble the number. If those who seve- 
rally, each in his way, assert that they have made 
discoveries which are kept down by the blind faith in 
Newton, &c. were really to unite, the contents of 
their volumes of Memoirs would be such as might be 
guessed at from the above list. And this not in La- 
puta, but in England ;—which by attention to sound 
knowledge of matter has realized plans far more 
daring than Swift would even have invented for ridi- 
cule,—and by the diffusion of sober knowledge of the 
more speculative character effects changes as great 
as that of 1688, and does not call them revolutions. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Arona, Lago Maggiore. 

A wayside note or two made during a descent from 
the Simplon and an excursion to Orta, Novara, and 
Vercelli may not be uninteresting at a moment when 
Italy is becoming an object of such deep European in- 
terest : when, too, her own children seem so earnestly 
disposed to attach hopes fraught with precious mean- 
ing to every manifestation of secular enterprise, and 
to draw auguries from every sectarian (not to say 
religious) movement, whether made in the cause of 
Art or of Education, 

The Lake and the Piedmontese towns in question 
will not long be approached as we approached them, 
—unless active measures be taken not so much to 
maintain as to restore the Simplon road. Nature 
has been very hard upon this pass; storm after storm 
having devastated it, and swept away bartizan and 
bridge, during the last fifteen years. But if the 
rocks and rivers have done their worst—Sardinia 
really seems to do its least and laziest to repair the 
wreck :—for what reasons let the politicians say. 
Betwixt Isella and Domo d’Ossola the ravages so 
graphically described by the Lady who rode on 
horseback from Paris to Florence [Ath. No. 752] 
have been either imperfectly repaired, or outdone by 
recent hurricanes. In many places the old track is 
entirely erased from the mountain side; here a bridge 
standing high and dry among a heap of stones brought 
down by a torrent—there another statelier structure 
reft of an arch and good only as a picturesque object 
from the ferry boat over the Toccia, to which travel- 
lers must now perforce betake themselves. Leaving 
questions of intercourse and commerce to wiser 
heads,—I cannot but think that the picturesque and 
artistic traveller will have deep cause of regret should 
he lose that sudden burst of Italy at his feet which 
the well-known magical turn of the Simplon road 
affords him, and which belongs to no other Alpine 
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pass, On the other hand, the dreamer wil] 
to his list of “ Morals,” should vet another of N 

leon’s favourite and magnificent works fal] into = 
untimely decay and disuse, such 

But our last few days’ journey has, 
just-mentioned supinences (which may be neglect 
prepense) shown us traces of energy and activit 
The industrial and the ecclesiastical estates of . 
country seem both to have been busy,—each aia 
ing to its order. The rice-grounds of Piedmont, it jg 
true, still show primitive usages and figures, I} = 
new to me, and very pleasant, to see by the road-sid 
the threshing-floor with the horses treading out the 
grain. It was no less strange, though not 80 en- 
gaging, to mark the perpetually recurring figure of the 
peasant woman, with her hair carefully tressed with 
its circlet of huge-headed silver pins, and her coarse 
flapping hat—too often the face of a Sycorax beneath 
it—fishing in the brooks or ditches, encouraged by 
the process of irrigation, for frogs. The carts which 
jolted past us seemed as miserable and rude vehicles 
as they can have been in the days of Cardinal Guala, 
—the houses dismally sluttish, when not depressingly 
forlorn-looking. But there are new roads—a fine solid 
bridge, of many arches, over the Sesia, about a mile 
from Vercelli—and in that town, as well as in No. 
vara, recent buildings and restorations, both lay and 
priestly. In both places may be seen grand new 
market-houses; no marvels of architecture — but 
costly, solid, and not made offensive by any glaring 
faults. Open doors, as the traveller passes along the 
streets, reveal to him the handsome vestibules of 
Mansions so expensively arranged and solidly built 
as to denote prosperity. The stately villa of a rich 
Piedmontese nobleman, close to the town of Orta, 
challenges the pompous Priests’ College which some 
what too heavily loads the islet of San Giulio. In 
some of these works there is too much of the eking 
out of stone by sham,—too large an admission of 
painted trophy, frieze, cornice, and garden decora- 
tion: things being smiled at here which would en- 
rage us if attempted at home. But life, after its 
fashion, there is—hands at work and money to set 
them a-going: and the entire impression is one of 
revival and progress. I can say this even after a 
night spent in the “Golden Lion” at Vercelli 
an inn after the fashion of the ancients, containing 
things to dream of, not to tell. The stair-head, with 
its furniture and assortment of objects, would shock 
the least squeamish of English housekeepers into 
declaring that “there could be no hope for those 
people so long as they could patiently abide such 
filth”! But the “Golden Lion” must also shortly 
submit to the “movement,” or close its doors for 
ever! 

Meanwhile, the Church, and the order that aspires 
to rule the Church, appear, after their old fashion, 
to be as stirring as the merchant or the landowner,— 
and in the villages, too, and up “among the vines,” 
no less than in towns. Edification and decoration 
are going on everywhere. Last evening, between 
Novara and Oleggio, we found at a hamlet called 
Bellinzago a large handsome building just enlarged, 
wanting only the fresco painter's labours to make a 
goodly show in this land of churches; the architec- 
ture of the interior Palladian,—and not bad. Ina 
village which overlooks the lovely Lake of Orta the 
boatmen pressed us to see another church, just 
finished, and covered with paintings,—which, with the 
peasant-faith, they assured us “ was the handsomest 
out of Rome.” Crossing the mountain from Baveno, 
we were more than once arrested among the grape- 
trellises and under the chesnut trees by little chapels, 
or pieces of mural painting, blazing with orthodox 
red and blue and brown,—but anything rather than 
vulgar or contemptible as to expression or design. 
One of the trumpet-angels of the Apocalypse, in pat 
ticular, I remember, for the motion and pomp given 
to the flying messenger. We heard, too, of a School 
of Design at Varallo !—probably having for its nucleus 
the “plastic pictures’ of the Sacro Monte, which, in 
these Catholic days, increasingly attract pilgrims. So 
that Italy has still a people to be moved by painting 
and to paint! Need I compare this with a public of 
Art-Unionists. 

The new campanile to the church of San Gau- 
denzio at Novara tells every one approaching that 
town of activity taking statelier forms. It is a tower 
of many stories, imposing in its height and rich 
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= ture. But I could not understand why 

ll add one yy steeple should have that pyramidal 
of Napo. i” hich befits a lighthouse,—where resistance 
| into such gth are wanted: the less since the summit 
: of a by a cap almost as frivolous in its forms 
resides the MF top of a pagoda, where bells are to hang from 
. ae athe YP _ The authorities are mera oe | a 
activity : w paintings in the cupola of this fine 
tes of this mum adi ge a a somewhat purer taste 
“s accord. -. Much money, again, has been devoted to 
mont, itis complete repair and decoration of the Church of 
S. Tt was at Vercelli: one of the most complete 
© road-side #9 ns of its style—late Romanesque on the out- 





: Gothic within—that I recollect to have 
not so en- pele and probable effect of colour has 
sure of the Semel by allowing, or simulating, the material 
reamed with oe walls rich red brick, to be seen within: for 
her coane i round the high windows, where the recessed 
ax beneath aon the many jointings take off that heaviness 
mre ty | deflect which might have been looked for. Surely 
ane which -ardlays when the combination of cheapness and 
de vehicles anne is so difficult a puzzle for poor architects 
aa Gua la unravel, and the churchwarden’s panacea—white- 
rpoaengy ww so universally at a discount in favour of 
a fine solid xiyehromy, this simple and natural device to en- 
= ule jen and enrich might be worth consideration in 
' solr urvillage churches. ‘Before taking leave of modern 
th lay and gered Art in Novara, I should have mentioned a 
wa po gup of coloured models in the Baptistery of the 
it Doomo—an Agoay in the Garden—affecting in its 
phe. skilful in its grouping, and delicate in its ex- 
‘tele, t wesion:—though the vein be one which few could 
idly buil kesre to see further wrought. 
ofa rich On the exquisite and individual works of Gauden- 
n of Orta in Ferrarimas tender as true, yet not feeble—TI need 
hich sume. wtdescant; since artists and amateurs have, of late, 
‘iulio. In de them due honour by pilgrimages of admiration 
‘the chin rich I trust is as healthy as it is fervent. It would 
mission . esubjecting the new efforts which it is the object of 
en decora. yt notes to recommend to too cruel a disparage- 
would en. qq 2, Were a writer in the same epistle to expatiate 
, after its the good desires of their promoters and on the 
ney to set jy cmplete performance of a worthy of ancient time. 
the of Naples, September. 
Fencallt, : leaving Corpo di Cava, my route lay over the lofty 
conte nage of Apennines which runs down between the 
head wih wiley of Nocera and the sea. The beauty and 
uld shock gadeur of this route I cannot find language to 
epers into iscribe, There was one point from which I took in 
. for those fy ™ *hole of the coast from Miseno to Capo Licosa, 
bide such acing what is most renowned in Italy for classic 
so shortly ig "est or natural loveliness, Naples, Salerno, Pes- 
doors for 4 and Amalfi I caught in a glance :—whilst wood 
al stream, mountains and valleys, and the blue sea 
hat aspires bunding all, formed a variety such as few spots can 
d fashion, fq tt Let no one, however, take this route alone. 
downer,— Ido not mean to indulge in travellers’ stories of 
he vines,” jy Mitti—who, I believe, were tolerably well exter- 
Jecoration ted, at least in these spots, by the French: yet 
, between 8 20t impossible that a solitary traveller in the 
‘let called "8 may be accosted “ Faccia a terra,” and find 
enlarged, imelf minus his purse. At least, my landlord 
o make a ™8ed on my taking with me a man in the double 
» architec. mm M*lty of guide and guard,—and I observed that 
ad. In a /mpanion carried with hima knife half as long as 
‘Orta the 2m. There is a class of men here, wood-cutters 
rch, just ad shepherds or goatherds, very classical-looking in 
h. with the ter way; and as, climbing up the mountains on a 
andsomest “Summers day, I listened to the pipes with which 
nm Baveno, tiey soothed their herds, I had some very pleasant 
the grape- maginative dreams about Theocritus. Still, these 
le chapels, erds are by no means Arcadian :—rather they are 
orthodox gh customers,” looking remarkably well perched 
ther than" the peak of an Apennine, but not desirable 
or design. “Mantances. From the summit of the ridge, I 
se, in par- deended by the Valley of Tramonta to Majore,— 
omp given fm &% thence, by the sea, pursued my walk to Amalfi. 
fa School @. “ely as ever in its natural features, but shrunk 
ts nucleus 28 dimensions from what it was when, mistress 
‘which, inf the Mediterranean, it boasted a population of 
rims, So #1000 in the city and 500,000 in the dukedom,— 
y painting {000 is now the amount of the population and its 
, public of ff ™¢'8a coasting one. That Amalfi has been clipped 
"its fair proportions by inroads of the sea is, I 
San Gau-@ *°"% true. Tradition speaks of a road from 
ching that to Concha, now under water, at a distance of 
is a tower least four or five miles; and divers describe foun- 
d rich ing“ 4nd marble staircases which they have dis- 
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covered several fathom deep. Whilst here, I made the 
acquaintance of Signore Matteo Camera, Inspector 
of the Excavations and Antiquities of the Province 
of Salerno—a merely nominal office, however, as he 
told me that in fact nothing was being done in the 
province. Pastum has been almost abandoned of 
late. If anything is found at Amalfi, it is instantly 
used as materials for building by the proprietors;— 
there being, it seems, a greater taste here for the 
manufacture of maccaroni than for the preservation 
of antiquities. All the resources and attention of 
government, said Signore Camera to me, are absorbed 
by Pompeii;—and yet how limited these are! Of 
literary information, however, he gave me much that 
interested me; and I cannot but think that he has 
done good service to the cause of literature by his 
researches. Having heard of many pergamene 
(atti publici e bolle) lying in the monastery of 
La Trinitaé at Amalfi, he requested permission of the 
abbess to examine them. Many of them, he told 
me, were rotting—many cut half away, and many 
obliterated by the damp. Having done what he 
could to preserve them, he restored them to the 
abbess—retaining, however, copies of all, to the 
number of 1,500. About the same time, he found 
in the Arcivescovato of Ravella 1,200 pergamene 
equally neglected :--of which, also, he took copies. 
During my visit, he did me the favour to produce his 
two folio volumes of “ copies :”—and as these have 
never been examined, and are entirely unknown, I 
will give you a brief character of them. 

As to their age, they range from the ninth century 
downwards — the earliest bearing the date of 860. 
There is another, being an act of donation, bearing 
the subscription of Ego Rogerius, and the date of 
1107, written just at the critical time when the 
kingdom or the country was passing away from 
under the Lombard dynasty to that of the Normans, 
They are important in a philological point of view; 
showing the gradual formation of the Italian lan- 
guage, and going far to show that more had been 
done before the time of Dante than is generally con- 
ceded. I have, said Signore Camera, by the aid of 
the pergamene been able to resolve a great historical 
difficulty, — which is the correct succession of the 
Dukes of Amalfi. This I have been enabled to do 
by the year of Indiction. Amongst other docu- 
ments is one bearing the date of 1300, which refers 
to the manufacture of paper; and resting its 
claims upon this deed, my friend told me that he 
meant to send an article toa scientific society at 
Rome claiming for Amalfi the honour of the earliest 
invention of paper. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the history of this manufacture to be able to give 
any opinion; but perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to say if there be any earlier notice of “ carta 
bombycina” than this. It is curious that, though 
many Byzantine coins have been discovered here, 
coins of Amalfi have not,—though their coinage in 
the bassi secoli was assumed as the standard of pay- 
ment (as Spanish colonnate often are now) all along 
the coast. Of the Pavimenta Amalfitana, which was 
much celebrated, much has been discovered. 

What shall I tell you else of Amalfi,—except that 
there is not an opera? There isa theatre for the 
regular drama—admission for the nobility and gentry, 
eight grani (three-pence); for the gods, two grains (a 
penny). Two evenings in the week being devoted to 
‘Pulcinelio,’ I paid my three-pence, and had my 
laugh. Whilst here, I took a delicious row of two 
hours along the coast to Positano, to witness the féte 
of the Madonna. I do not mean to describe all the 
ceremonies of the féte——which are for the most part 
the same in every religious féte in Italy; but there 
was one curious peculiarity in this, which is worth 
noticing. A little before sunset, the image of the 
Madonna—accompanied or followed by the clergy, 
monks, galantuomini, and peasantry, amidst music 
and the booming of cannon —was brought out of 
the church, and placed in a temporary temple 
erected for its reception close to the sea. Thus 
enthroned, the “ galantuomini” of the district formed 
a large circle around her; and each having a heap of 
fireworks before him, began to throw them with great 
gravity into the centre of the circle. In the mean 
time, the clashing of the bells, the booming of the 
cannon, and the music of several bands added to the 
noise, and lent a greater stimulus to the devotions 
of the multitude;—who, bare-headed, some kneeling 





and some weeping, gave every indication of their 
sincerity. Two or three days afterwards I set out for 
Naples. 

Whoever desires to see one of the most beautiful 
and extensive views in all Italy, must take the road I 
did. He must climb up the very face of the moun- 
tains which form the background of Amalfi—not 
look round too often, or he will not be able to pro- 
ceed—and on arriving at the summit, after a good 
two hours’ labour, repose in a vine-trelliced garden 
and gaze on the scene beneath him. How grace- 
fully the coast circles around from the Campanella 
to Capo Licosa,—and how grand and _ picturesque 
are the Apennines, which here run down to the very 
sea! Those blue lines in the distant horizon are the 
mountains of Apulia:—one may almost sce those of 
Calabria, too. There you can just see the ruined 
temples of Pestum, if the atmosphere be very clear; 
—that point is Capo d’Orso, and behind it is Salerno; 
—whilst at your feet, clinging to the mountaia, is 
Amalfi. How many are the pretty villages and 
monasteries that lie scattered here and there, em- 
bosomed in olive grounds or perched on some of 
those castellated points which are so striking a fea- 
ture in the Apennines, — formerly the abodes of 
wealth, as is indicated by many a broken shaft and 
marble fragment, when they acknowledged the 
Dukes of Amalfi. All are now unpeopled and in 
ruins, or nearly half deserted; yet not the less pic- 
turesque is their appearance from the sea. Bidding 
adieu, however, to this view —and traversing the 
plains of Agerola—let us ascend St. Angelo. Our 
path lay through alleys festooned with myrtles. From 
St. Angelo an entirely different view presents itself 
over the Bay of Naples: Castellamare, Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, Vesuvius, Naples, lie just beneath,—whilst 
many a classic island rises from the bosom of the 
blue Mediterranean, suggesting tales of the past. 
From Castellamare, an hour's trip by the railway 
brings you into Naples,—and here my trip ends. 

I have often said that Naples is the city of contrasts, 
Seldom has it appeared more so than it did on this 
evening. It was the Novena of the Féte of Santa 
Brigida,—and the Toledo and the Largo di Castello, 
and the nest of streets around were brilliantly illu- 
minated. Columns and festoons of myrtle adorned 
the streets, and transparencics of the Madonna were 
interspersed between; whilst every here and there, 
from some leafy gallery erected for the purpose, was 
heard the music of a full band. Need I say that 
crowds of the devout thronged the streets to pray 
and be diverted? This portion of Naples for the 
time had become to them their theatre —their 
church, They babbled their Ave Marias, and lis- 
tened delighted to the operas of Bellini. They 
pointed their fingers at every transparency, and took 
in sacred unction at their very tips, and admired the 
art with which every decoration was prepared ; whilst 
the Church and the King benefitted more than all, 
—for the former obtained a firmer hold on the fasci- 
nated imagination, and the latter was provided with 
another “sfogo,” another safety-valve for that restless- 
ness which often bursts in political discontent. ‘Tired, 
at length, of the light and heat and confusion, I went 
down to Santa Lucia, to see what Vesuvius was doing, 
—for jit has been very active of late. In this 
quarter it was unusually tranquil this night; and I 
stood and gazed on one of the sublimest spectacles 
it has ever been my fortune to witness. The moon 
was at her full,—and consequently seemed suspended 
just above the mountain. A heavy mass of cloud 
rested on the summit of Vesuvius, concealing entirely 
the crater: but according as the giant heaved a heavy 
breath, the whole mass of cloud glowed like fire; 
and then, piercing through this shroud, I could see 
Cistinctly ashes and stones thrown in every direction, 
—whilst the current of flaming lava which now 
half covers the mountain received a fresh augmenta- 
tion to its stream. It was, indeed, a splendid sight! 
—and as I sometimes caught a sidclong glance of 
the illumination for Santa Brigida, and heard mingled 
confusion in the distance, I could not help contrast- 
ing the two spectacles, and wondering almost at the 
devotion which led multitudes to gaze on the petty 
honours rendered to a féted saint whilst they de- 
serted some of the loveliest and grandest objects 
which Divine Omnipotence has formed. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Ir is yet uncertain whether the vacant secretary- 
ship in the Society of Antiquaries will or will not be 
filled up. Rumours are afloat from one quarter that 
the council see occasion to economize as much as 
possible,—while rumours from another quarter relate 
that two secretaries are required by the charter of 
incorporation, and that consequently the vacancy 
must be filled up. In the mean time, we may announce 
that Mr. Akerman, the well-known antiquary and 
numismatist, is already in the field to stand for secre- 
tary. We are glad of this—not because Mr. Aker- 
man has coveted rather than obtained a character for 
looking impartially on the Archzological Institute 
and the Archeological Association—but because he 
has always appeared to possess from experience 
many of the particular requisites for a secretary to 
an institution like the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. 
Akerman has been for nearly thirteen years secretary 
to the Greenwich Railway Company, and nearly 
as long secretary to the Numismatic Society. The 
former appointment necessarily produces habits of 
business,—while the latter has been a kind of pre- 
paratory school for a larger and better field of similar 
exertion. It is evident, however, that to be of real use 
at the Antiquaries he must resign one or other, if not 
both, et’ his appointments. 

We see it stated in the Weser Zeitung that the 
British Museum has purchased the reversion after 
the death of the present proprietor, M. Michel of 
Hamburgh, of a rich collection of Hebrew books, 
amounting to 5,000 printed volumes and 800 manu- 
scripts. 

Lord Campbell has just completed the two con- 
cluding volumes of his ‘ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of England’— containing those of Lords 
Loughborough, Erskine, and Eldon. The whole of 
Lord Loughborough’s papers and correspondence 
have been submitted to his Lordship by the present 
Earl of Rosslyn, his representative ;—the Karl of 
Auckland has lent a large collection of letters from 
Lord Loughborough to his father ;—and the present 
Viscount Melville a curious collection respecting 
Catholic Emancipation in 1801. For the life of 
Lord Erskine his Lordship has obtained “an exqui- 
sitely beautiful letter written by him when he was a 
boy at St. Andrew's, about to become a soldier or a 
sailor,” and all the note-books compiled by him when 
he was a student of law, when he was at the bar, 
and when he was Chancellor. Nor will the life of 
Eldon be found without its attractions — Sir Robert 
Peel having placed at the discretion of his Lordship 
all the letters which passed between him and Lord 
Eldon from the time of Sir Robert’s appointment to 
the office of Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment in 1822. These letters were either with- 
held from Mr. Twiss or perhaps never applied for. 

Mr. Hallam, we are happy to hear, has nearly 
ready for press a supplemental volume of illustrations 
to his ‘ History of Europe during the Middle Ages.’ 
Dr. Bliss is busy with a new edition of Wood's 
‘ Athene Oxoniensis,—and Lord Braybrooke with 
an annotated edition of ‘ Pepys’s Diary.’ The last 
edition of the * Athene’ contains ample evidence of 
what we may expect from the known industry and 
research of the Registrar of the University of 
Oxford; but we trust the editions of Pepys already 
published are not to be looked upon as samples of 
Lord Braybrooke’s diligence or of his knowledge of 
the ten years of English history over which the Diary 
extends, Old Anthony 4 Wood requires more addi- 
tions than corrections; and Pepys to be thoroughly 
understood stands in need of numerous notes—such 
illustrations, indeed, as extraordinary diligence alone 
can supply. 

We are glad to observe that Mr. Vernon, who has 
recently given his pictures to the nation, has also given 
the sum of 100/. towards the fund for the purchase of 
Shakspeare’s House.—The purchase-money is not yet 
complete; but the committees still rely, with proper 
confidence we trust, on the interest which attaches 
to the house and the public veneration for the name 
of Shakspeare. While on this subject, we may add 
that measures are in progress for securing Shakspeare- 
House benefits at the several London and Provincial 
theatres:—and that Sir Peter Laurie has withdrawn 
for a time the notice of motion which he had given 
for a grant from the Common Council of London 








towards the erection of a Shakspeare monument in 
London. The Green Park, we are told, was the site 
contemplated by Sir Peter :—but we should be sorry 
to see an inch of the turf removed from so pleasant 
and improving a place to erect a granite or bronze 
monument even to the greatest worthy in the temple 
of British fame. 

As we have called the attention of our readers to 
the annular eclipse of Saturday next and the im- 
portance of multiplied observations, we will take the 
liberty of borrowing some valuable calculations for 
facilitating the latter which Mr. Hind has commu- 
nicated to the 7'imes.— 

I have deduced [he says] the mean time at various places 
of the formation of the ring, or, to use astronomical language, 
the commencement of theannular phase, and also its duration. 
My results depend partly on the data given in the Nautical 
Almanac for the present year, but chiefly on a direct calcu- 
lation of the eclipse for the city of Exeter, which lies near 
the central line. The eclipse will be very large throughout 
the kingdom. At Edinburgh 0°83 of the sun’s dise will be 
obscured ; at Dublin 0°90; at Cambridge 0°90; at Greenwich 
092; and at Exeter,by my computation, 0°95. The northern 
limit of annular phase passes very near Canterbury, the 
northern suburbs of London, below Oxford, and between 
Gloucester and Hereford, the latter place lying so close 
upon the limit that the phase must be considered doubtful, 
owing to the errors of the tables of the sun and moon. 

Saturday, October 9. 
Commencement of 
Annulu 


Mean time at place 
(civil reckoning). 
m 8. 


Duration of 
Annulus. 


Brighton 
Bristol .. 
Cardigan 
Dorchester 
Dover 
Exeter .. 
Falmouth 
Gloucester 
Greenwich 
Launceston .. oe 
London (Regent's Park) 
Plymouth os o 
Portsmouth .. 
Reading 
Salisbury 
Swansea 
Winchester .. ee oe 
The beginning of the partial phase will not be generally 
visible in this country; but the end may be observed through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland. The eclipse will be 
annular in the north of France and Italy, in Turkey, Asia 
Minor, the Persian Gulf, part of Hindostan and Cochin 
China; and more or less visible through Europe, the greater 
part of Asia, and the north of Africa. 

Mr. Lassel, in a letter dated Sept. 20, informs the 
Editor of the Times that he has ascertained the period 
of his satellite of Neptune to be 5 days, 20 hours, 
50 minutes, 45 seconds :—which he thinks cannot be 
more than a few minutes in error. The projected 
orbit is a narrow ellipse, with an axis inclined at about 
28° to the ecliptic, and with its semi-axis subtending 
about 18*:—so that the satellite is about 250,000 
miles from the planet. Mr. Lassel proceeds thus :— 

Most of the observations which have led to the discovery 
of these phenomena have been obtained by snatches be- 
tween clouds; and strange as the assertion may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, that I have not on any one occasion 
this year had a favourable and steady view of the planet for 
three or four hours about the meridian ; a condition which 
I consider necessary to enable me to add further to what I 
have previously stated respecting the existence of a ring en- 
circling the planet. I have several times seen the same 
appearance which I noticed last year, and have repeatedly 
measured the projections or supposed ans@ of the ring to 
form an angle with the parallel of about 70 degrees south pre- 
ceding, or north following, and, therefore, inclined about 
20 degrees to the orbit of the satellite. I have further satis- 
fied myself that the appearance, whatever it may be, does 
not result from anything in the telescope; but the low 
altitude of the planet in this latitude, and the unsteadiness 
of our atmosphere have hitherto prevented my ascertaining 
its precise nature and form. 

A correspondent writes to us of a beautiful Aurora 
Borealis which was observed about twenty minutes 
past nine on Friday night—the night of the full moon 
—near Borseley in Shropshire :—and we see notices of 
the same phenomenon as seen at Havre and some 
other continental towns. The Havre meteor was 
seen for some time in a northern direction — but 
disappeared in the west. 

It is stated that the workmen engaged in repairing 
some wainscoting in the mansion of Mr. Bathurst 
of Sydney Park, Gloucestershire, have found, in a 
recess behind one of the pannels, a pile of old books 
and manuscript sermons. The mansion was formerly 
in the possession of Sir John Wintour, a distin- 
guished Catholic and Royalist in the time of Charles 
the First ;—so that it is conjectured the documents 
may have been hidden there in the days of the Re- 
volution, 
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The private papers mention an instance of jna; 
vidual munificence which should not . pr vd 
without record by ourselves. A private citi 
late Mr. James Alexander, a merchant Pay 
has bequeathed the residue of his large ago, 
amounting to from 50,0007. to 60,0002. to endow 
hospital for the education, the clothing and, if ne. 
cessary, the support of poor chil f 

in that city. ” wie ren of both se 

The Paris papers announce the death 
known and popular feuilletonist, pred tag 
one of the most brilliant and profligate example, 

Bi. “ . ples 
of a brilliant and profligate school—which, if it be 
a true expression of French society, must, ales hav 
done something to contribute the tone. The po 4 
larity of a literature like that to which the tee 
of Frederic Soulié belong must be at once effect 
and cause of a deep social demoralization, Though 
it is pleasant and touching to see the affection with 
which the public in France attends the man of genius 
to his grave—making itself of the family of him who 
has contributed to its intellectual entertainment, 
the death of writers like Souli¢é cannot be looked on 
by any thoughtful man as a loss to the nation. Victor 
Hugo spoke over his grave in a different sense:—but 
he who shall have to write hereafter this chapter in 
the history of France will cancel more than one con- 
temporary eulogy that has been, or will yet be, poured 
there over the final resting-place of dead genius, 

We observe by the French papers that the Chateau 
of Ferney, the well-known abode of Voltaire, has 
found its way once more into the market. 

The Congress of Savans at Venice has been dis- 
turbed by an untoward event. Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, its President in the Section of Physiology 
and Comparative Anatomy, thought it necessary in 
his discourse to burn the new “ Roman candles” in the 
City of the Lagoons, and exhibit a glowing picture of 
Pope Pius the Ninth by their light. The conse. 
quence is that the Section has lost its President :— 
the Prince had immediate notice to leave Venice, 
The town has presented to the Congress a magni- 
ficent work in three large volumes, describing Venice 
and its lagoons — the printing of the text alone of 
which cost, it is said, forty-two thousand franes— 
The Government is about to strike a medal with the 
effigy of Marco Polo for presentation to the members 
of the Congress, 

It will be welcome news to Oriental tourists to 
learn that the Viceroy of Egypt has determined on 
having two steamers running regularly, for the future 
up tothe cataracts of the Nile, 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOW OPEN, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most I 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark's is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Tentill Five. 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of a JET of STEAM, in reference 
to VENTILATION, &c., with novel and interesting experiments, by 
Dr. BACHHOFFNER, Daily, at Half-past Three, Lectures on 
Character, with Musical Illustrations, by Mr. J. Russell, accom, 
by Dr. Wallis, on the Pianoforte, every Evening, at Light o'clock, 
except Saturday. Chemical Lectures. The Electric Telegraphs 
worked. Among the Working Models explained daily, is Galloway's 
Apparatus for ascending and descending Inclined Planes on Railways. 
The beautiful Optical Effects include an entirely New Series of 
Dissolving Views. Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, &e— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, 





alf-price. 





PINE ARTS 
THE NIMROUD SCULPTURES. 

[The great interest which attaches to our recent 
acquisitions of Art-treasure in the British Museum 
induces us, notwithstanding our late articles on the 
same subject, to give a place to the views and de- 
scriptions of a correspondent who rode over to se 
Mr. Layard on the field of his excavations,—and 
writes to us from Mosul. They will be interesting 
both where they repeat and where they vary the 
statements—where they confirm and where they 
differ from the impressions and speculations—to 
which we have already given place. Speaking 
the small-figure reliefs which cover the walls of one 
of the chambers opened, our p t correspondent 
says :—] : 

In one of them the king stands, while aa 
eunuch shades him with a portable canopy 
or what, but for the vulgar association, 1 








Ten till Five, 
CTURES on 
in reference 
periments, by 
Lectures on 
accompanied 
Light o'clock, 
‘elegraphs 

is Galloway's 


:on Railways. 
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all an umbrella; which is still used as a symbol 

of royalty, as well as protection against the sun, 
the Emperors of Morocco. We all recollect 
ye i ighbours, the 

the triumphs of our easily elated neighbours, t 

when they numbered among their Moorish 

: of battle the Emperor’s umbrella. Until 
probably for some similar reason, foreigners 

yere forbidden to carry umbrellas at Constantinople, 
even now are obliged to lower them before the 

of the Sultan. In front of the king, coming 

him, are two figures touching small harps, 

which are held flat in the hand. These harps pre- 
gat no difference from the small Irish harp, except 
that the upright piece of wood parallel to the strings 
is wanting. On the other side, two of the king’s 
sstand behind theeunuch. The king is recog- 
nized in the sculptures generally by hiscap. I hope 

[shall not disturb your gravity by telling you, as I 
do in all seriousness, that this is of the flowerpot 
fm which has furnished so often matter of plea- 
antry to our wily friend Punch. From the top, or 

ther the inverted bottom, of the flowerpot projects 

short blunt cone, which may possibly form the top 
ofa close cap inside. A single band encircles the top 
ofthe cap, and sometimes two. At Khorsabad there 
are three; and another band looped on behind 
foats down over the shoulders, widening till it ter- 
minates in tassels at the waist. Bands of the same 
kind, but in much more florid curves, may be seen 
in Sir R. Ker Porter’s drawings of the Sassanian 
sulptures, distinguishing the royal person. The 
hair of the back of the head forms a heavy roll, flow- 
ingin crisp waves, and terminating in very minute 
curls, resting on the shoulders. The front locks, 
curled with some formality and minuteness, match 
with those behind,—leaving the ear, in which hangs 
ajewel, fully apparent between. The beard consists 
ofinfinitely minute curls on the cheek and chin; 
from which it hangs in two stages of piped ringlets, 
terminating in small curls down to the sternum, The 
mustachio is trimmed with equal pains. The king 
wears necklace, bracelets and armlets. The lower 
pat of his person from the waist downwards is 
wrapped in what I must call a petticoat, bordered 
with embroidery, confined by a broad girdle at the 
waist, and terminating at the ankles in a tasselled 
fringe. Sandals are fastened on the feet. A mantle 
passes under the right shoulder, and is thrown like 
a toga over the left. A deep border of fur ex- 
tends from the left shoulder, hanging in a curve 
to the right loin, and branching from the waist right 
down the centre of the figure, then sweeping round 
the bottom of the calves. Two heavy tassels hang 
by thick cords from the waist in front. The shoul- 
ders are clad in a tight tunic, of which the sleeves are 
cutshort before reaching the elbow, leaving the rest 
of the arm naked. On the right side, under the 
am, the hilts of two daggers stick up from the 
girdle. From the bush of hair behind hangs also a 
small curled tail of hair to the bottom of the shoul- 
der-blade. The eunuchs are known by the absence 
ofbeard. ‘They are generally fatter than the other 
figures, and have bland, agreeable countenances. 
are great favourites with the Nestorian work- 
men,—who address their adoration chiefly to them. 
Ithink this minute description will give perhaps as 
correct an idea of the costume as can be got without 
seing the sculptures, 

In another bas-relief, three warriors are repre- 
ented as swimming across a river to a castle. 
One has his shoulder pierced with arrows shot 
by enemies upon the bank. The action of the 
shooting figures is well varied and very spirited. The 
‘immers are leaning their breasts against blown 
skins_just in the way used to-day by the fellahs on the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The wavesare represented by 
such waving lines as might be made by drawing a 
comb over sand,—and fishes are shooting through 
them. The castle has quite a modern look, too, with 
ls towers and battlements. Women appear over the 
battlements holding up the palms of their hands,— 

in supplication to the deities or welcome to 
fugitives. Noy are the subjects confined to war. 
some, cookery is going on, horses are watering, 
four is grinding, &c. At the east end of the hall isa 
slab raised above the surface,—a pedestal, per- 

for the royal chair. It is covered with wedge- 

rs. Under this slab was found a small stick 


pavement are commonly repetitions of the same 
form. 

That the nature of the sculptures may be the 
better apprehended, I shall describe some of the 
principal figures. The king, in the sample which I 
shall take, faces to the right. There is no difference in 
his costume from what I have described before, ex- 
cept that a sword is girded on the left flank. In his 
right hand he holds a patera resting on the thumb 
and finger tips, and on a level with his nose. In the 
left he grasps the tip of his strung bow, which rests on 
the other tip perfectly upright, and as high as his 
shoulder. Before the king stands an eunuch, lifting 
and waving a fan over the cup towards the king's 
face with his right hand, while his left holds a fringed 
band, or napkin, which passes over his left shoulder. 
Another eunuch follows the king with an unstrung 
bow on his left shoulder, a quiver slung on the same 
side, and a sword girded on the flank. His hands 


are very mysteriously occupied. Between the thumb | 


and forefinger of the right, which are held as high 


as his neck, hangs a staff, the top of which has a knob f 


like a star and is on a level with his eye, and the 
bottom, which reaches to the mid thigh, has an odd- 
looking noose attached to it, very much like one of 
those which I saw in Kritlioglon’s collection,—not 
that it is necessary to believe that it was used for 
strangling,—but that is the look of the thing. The left 
hand is immediately under the right, and has the 
fingers closed,—the fingers of the right being extended 
instead of closed as one would expect to grasp the 
staff. This position of the hands is a mark of re- 
spect to the king :—the staff, perhaps, is the symbol 
of reward and punishment. This constitutes a com- 
plete group; and consists of two slabs,—the king and 
front eunuch occupying one, and the hind h 


Some of the figures have the lower half of their 
| bodies written all over with wedge-characters. The 
outlines of the forms, contrary to the usual style of 
very early Art, are round and flowing; and the 
modelling of the muscles indicates considerable skill 
in anatomy. The perspective of the eye, as in the 
Egyptian profiles, is not well preserved,—but is repre- 
sented rather asit would be seen in front. The fea- 
tures seem to resemble nearly enough those of the 
Chaldeans of the present day ; and it is not impro- 
bable that the language of the inscription may pre- 
sent the same analogy with Chaldee that the deci- 
phered sort of cuneiform does with Pehlevi. In many 
places the god Ormusd is represented with wings 
inclosed in a mystic circle hanging over the head of 
the king,—as in the Sassanian and Persepolitan sculp- 
tures. Upon seeing these marbles, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the aptness of the following 
verses of the Prophet Ezekiel :—“ For when she saw 
men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the 
‘Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermilion, girded with 

girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire 

upon their heads, all of them princes io look to, 
after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the 

land of their nativity,” &e.—chap. xxiii. 14, 15.—I 

am assured by a good Hebrew scholar that a more 

correct translation of this passage would describe 
| still more nearly what is actually found. 
| Nimroud is twenty-one miles from Mosul, lower 
| down on the left bank of the Tigris, near to its con- 
| fluence with the Zab. Xenophon’s description of 
| Larissa in the Anabasis corresponds very well with its 

site. The mention of the Assyrian cities in the 
| Bible affords but a narrow base for conjecture in iden- 
| tifying Nimroud with any of those extremely an- 
| cient settl ts. See Gen. x. 10, 11, 12. 





another. The eunuchs are dressed, like the king, in 
tunics and petticoats and girdles; but they have no 
mantle,and their heads are bare. They have a frizzled 
roll of hair and a tail like the king’s—wear, like 
him, necklaces, earrings, bracelets and armlets, and of 
course sandals. The next slab to the right repre- 
sents a winged figure facing the right, and presenting 
with his right hand the point of a pine-apple to the 
back of the king’s head; who stands before him, 
holding the bow as before in his left hand, but with 
two arrows lifted in his right, which is on a level 
with his beard, and has the fingers extended. The 
winged figure is dressed like the king, with these ex- 
ceptions: his cap is round and has two horns, one 


Fine Art Gossip.—We have reason to believe 
| that ere long the Royal Academy will be left 
|in undivided possession of the building in Tra- 
falgar Square — another receptacle being found 
for the enlarging demands and prospects of the 
| National Gallery. The means will thus be pre- 
sented to the Academicians of avoiding those in- 
consistencies of arrangement which have been the 
| ground—we believe, to a great extent unjustly—of 
so many imputations against them. Amongst other 
consequences of the improved accommodation, we 
may hope that the sculptor will re-appear in the 
annual Exhibitions of the Academy—and that pic- 


| 


over the other, beginning at the ear, extending | tures will not be hung above a line suited to their 
along the border of the cap to the temple, and | dimensions and making the proper angle with the 
then curling up, and terminating in cusps in front. | jongitudinal distance at which they can be adequately 
The winged figure has a kilt reaching to the knee, | seen, For the National Collection we hope the pro- 
and a third dagger in his girdle. He has no band | vision to be made will be something worthy of the 
hanging down behind. In his left hand he carries | nation,—and of the place which we have good hope 


a reed basket.—These will serve as specimens, 

The sculptures on the black marble obelisk 
are interesting, from the figures of animals which 
they contain. Among the presents bringing to the 
king are an elephant, a rhinoceros, several Bac- 
trian or double-humped camels, the great baboon 
and monkeys. From this, it appears that the 
elephant was then rare in Asia west of the Persian 
Gulph,—and that the kings of Assyria had pro- 
bably extended their conquests to India as well as 
Egypt. In another part of the mound, excavations 
have revealed sculptures of a smaller dimension and 
a different style, which would appear to belong to 
another epoch ; but whether earlier or later I will 
not undertake to say with confidence, although I 
think later. Here are found victorious soldiers with 
crested helmets, exactly resembling the Roman; anda 
front face occurs,—which it never does in the others. 


that it will take in the great republic of Art. 
On Thursday last the School of the Royal Aca- 
demy for the Study of the Living Model and the 
| Antique Figure, with the Library and Painting School, 
| were opened to the students. Mr. Jones, the 
| keeper, presides over the Antique School —and 
| Mr. Macdowall over the Life Academy—for the 
| month. 
It is surprising, in an age which fancies itself taste- 
ful, that private houses occupied by the aristocracy 
| and wealthier classes of society have not yet begun 
| to contribute to street architecture, or to the advance 
| of design. Although a great number of excellent 
| and high-rented houses have been erected of late 
| years—as those of Belgrave Square and its neigh- 
bourhood—they have been merely building specula- 
tions : a sort of brick-and-mortar goodsmanufactured 
for the market,—with far more of the “ tasty” about 


On the other hand, there want not grounds for sup- | them than of the tasteful; offhand, unstudied ele- 
posing this part the older; as one of the slabs, being | vations, stretched out ad libitum—which is too often 
set with the sculptures upside down, proves the | ad nauseam—and intended to lure tenants with the 





building to have been constructed with the frag- 
ments of another more ancient. It is to be regretted 
that these sculptures are in a very imperfect condition; 
having been greatly injured,—apparently by fire. It 
was told me that the conquerors in one set of sculp- 
tures are dressed like the conquered in another;—but 
I confess I saw no distinct evidence of this fact. 
Several cases of these interesting antiquities have 
been already floated down the Tigris, and shipped 
from Basra for England. Previous to removal, the 
slabs, usually about a foot in thickness, are sawn as 


| stately title of “Terrace.” There is nothing of 
recent date in all London that answers to the cha- 
racter of a private palazzo—that exhibits either 
studied grandeur or studied elegance of design. How 
| much their palazzi contribute to the interest of Italian 
| cities need not be said: and the same is beginning to 
be the case at Munich—where some of the recent 
private houses distinguish themselves by their facades 
| and design as worthy architectural productions, 


Royal example and the numerous modern monu- 
| mental structures which impress a strong artistic 
of gold. The inscriptions upon the slabs of the | thin as can be done with safety, to save freight. | physiognomy on Munich have stimulated individual 
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proprietors to promote, according to their ability, the 
spread of similar taste; so that architects can look in 


that city for encouragement which, if it docs not 
present signal opportunities, allows talent to exercise 
itself freely and thereby open for itself a new career. 
Foremost among the architectural notabilities of this 
class are Freiherr von Heyduk’s house, by the archi- 
tect Metzger—those of Viotti and Schwarzmann, by 
Biirkleinmand those of Freiherr von Bernhard, Prof. 
Recht, and Dr. Schlutt, by Braunmuhl; by whom, 
also, is the Gasthof zur Blauen Traube, in the me- 
dieval style. That style has likewise been employed 
by Moninger for a house in the Canal Strasse ;—while 
of a free use of the Renaissance style there are seve- 
ral examples in houses erected by Kreuter. 

Our readers know that some time since, on the com- 
pletion of the restoration undertaken in the nave of 
Wells Cathedral, the works were suspended for want 
of funds to proceed further, and the scaffolding was 
removed. Within the last few weeks the Dean has 
re-opened the subscription-books,—with a balance in 
hand, from the former amount subscribed, of up- 
wards of 1,200/.; and hopes to be enabled by the 
munificence of those who take an interest in the 
ancient ecclesiastieal structures of England to restore 
the choir—a work which will demand a sum of 6,0002. 
at the least. The Dean and Chapter have added 
1,000/. to the balance in hand, the present Dean 
3001, Mrs. Jenkyns 2001, and the Bishop 1002. 
Mr. Ferrey has furnished a design for refitting the 
choir,—and the Dean and Chapter have applied, 
also, to Mr. Salvin for his services in the matter. 

Our contemporary, the Builder, announces that 
the first contract for the restoration of St. Mary’s, 
Redcliff, at Bristol, is now completed. The ground 
has been lowered to expose the whole extent of the 
faced work of the walls, as originally seen; a com- 
plete system of drainage has been formed; and the 
ground next the south aisle has been paved. The 
oak roofs of the chancel and aisles have been re- 
newed, and new leaded on a layer of asphalted felt 
and oak boarding. The east end, with the curious 
“imbricated” window, and one severy of the chancel 
on each side of it, have been restored stone by stone. 
The state of the rest of the church, adds our contem- 
porary, is distressing. 

The Leicester Journal says that the repairs of St 
Martin’s Chancel, in that town, have brought to light 
a fresco painting of a full-length figure representing 
St. Catherine, with a crown upon her head, leaning 
on a sword, a wheel by her side, and her feet tramp- 
ling on a prostrate figure, supposed to be the Em- 
peror Maximian. Underneath is a Latin inscription 
written apparently in rhyme; but some portion of 
which is erased, in consequence of the plaster having 
broken from the stonework. The figure, according 
to the Journal, is supposed to have been executed 
upwards of four hundred years ago. 

The West Briton speaks of a fresco which has 
heen discovered in Exeter Cathedral—in the ambu- 
latory, on the south entrance to the Lady Chapel. 
The greater part has been destroyed by an unsightly 
monument; but a rich pavement is preserved, on 
which the lower portion of two figures (a bishop and 
a king) is visible. The former has a cope, the or- 
phrey of which is embroidered with figures of saints, 
—and a curious mitre lies at his feet. The latter has 
a very rich robe, lined with ermine, above his other 
vestures. This curious painting may, perhaps, it is 
suggested, represent an interview between St. Thomas 
a Becket and his Sovereign, Henry II. If so, it was 
most likely executed in the episcopate of Bishop 
Grandison (a.p, 1327-69); who was a warm admirer 
of the archbishop, and commemorated him by a 
boss carved with his martyrdom, and placed in the 
western part of the nave. Or the fresco may repre- 
sent King Edward IT., with his treasurer and favou- 
rite prelate, Walter Stapleton. Tracings have been 
made, in case the painting should suffer from ex- 
posure. 

At Norwich, a committee has been formed and a 
subscription set on foot for a statue of Nelson eight 
feet in height, which Mr. Milnes, the sculptor, has 
undertaken to execute for 700/.—In Ireland, an 
exhibition of sculpture has been opened in the hall 
of the Royal Dublin Society’s buildings; the works 
of Irish artists only being admitted.—And among 
the Australian files of papers just received we find 
accounts of an exhibition of pictures by colonial 


artists and amateurs opened in the Council Chamber 
of the town of Adelaide. The works are 178 in 
number. 

M. Henri Gérente, a French artist of eminence, 
is, we understand, at Oxford, commissioned by the 
French Government to take copies of the drawings 
of the tombs of the French Kings and Queens and 
the Royal Princes in the Gough Collection in the 
Bodleian. The drawings were made, it is said, in the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth for the antiquary Gag- 
niéres. Most of the tombs were destroyed in the 
French Revolution,—and there are no representations 
of them extant but the drawings in question; which, 
it is observed, are, consequently, of great historical 
interest—as well as of value to the lover of Art; 
and will be very useful in the restorations now going 
on at St. Denis and in other parts of France. 

The Rubens pictures are, it is said, about to be 
removed from the Cathedral of Antwerp to the 
Royal Museum of Paintings at Brussels. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 


M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce, 
that emboldened by the great success which has attended his 
several Musical undertakings in this country, he has been induced 
to become the Lessee of the above national establishment, in which, 
possessing a more permanent interest than he was enabled to hold 
in the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, he will have the power of 
carrying out those alterations and arrangements which he con- 
ceives to be desirable for the proper accommodation of the public, 
and at the same time to secure to himself a suitable field for his 
future exertions. 

M. Jciuien is fully aware of the arduous task upon which he 
has entered, and of the very scrious responsibilities he has incurred 
in becoming the permanent Lessee of an English National Theatre ; 
but, by providing during the year a variety of Entertainments, and 
by producing each with the same excellence and completeness 
which he trusts has characterized his former works, he hopes to 
secure that approbation and consequent success which will well 
compensate him for all his labours and anxieties. 

M. JuLvren leaves for future advertisements a detailed exposition 
of his general plans, and in this begs merely to announce that his 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, for 1847, 
will commence on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8tx, 
and continue for One Month. 

The Orchestra will as heretofore be complete, and include the 
most distinguished members of the Orchestras of the Ancient 
Concerts, the Philharmonic Society, the Royal Italian Opera, and 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 

The Selections of Music, in addition to that of a lighter charac- 
ter, will embrace the Grand Compositions of the Classical Com- 
posers, the gradual introduction of which at these Concerts, and 
the Masterly manner of their performance, have, it is generally 
allowed, contributed in some measure to raise the gencral standard 
of Musical Taste in the Metropclis. 

During the recess M. Juuutien has spent some months in Swit- 
zerland, and has there composed a 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE QUADRILLE, 
to be entitled 
THE SWISS QUADRILLE; 

In this will be introduced several purely National Swiss Melo- 
dies, (many quite new to this country), and also the celebrated 
RKanz pes Vacues; some of these will be performed on the Alpen 
Horn and other rustic instruments of the mountains, collected by 
M. Juuuren during his tour. His Kerertorke of Musique pe 
Danse contains various other novelties, which will be produced 
during the serics, 


Many important alterations have been effected in the building, 
with a view to afford increased accommodation to the visitors ; the 
Press Circle has been considerably enlarged by the addition of an 
open Amphitheatre, and the Private Boxes and Galleries have also 
been rendered more commodious. A new and substantial flooring 
has been laid down, and the former centre chandelier replaced by 
one move suitable to the Theatre. These arrangements, as well as 


an entirely 
NEW DECORATION 


of the whole of the interior, have been made from the Designs and 
under the Superintendence of Mr. Freverick Gyre. 


THE PRICES OF ADMISSION WILL BE AS USUAL, Viz: 
a d, 


ProMeNADE AND Boxes 
Dress Circre - 36 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d.; 2is.; and 3ls. 6d. 
The Box-Orrice is under the superintendence of Mr. O’Reilly. 
The Rerresument Rooms under the management of Mr. Payne. 


The Inuumtnation of the House under the care of Messrs. 
Parricx & Co, 





The Mouldings and Ornaments employed in the Decorations 
are executed hy Mr. Biecere.p, of Wellington Strect, by his New 
Patent Machinery. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 


M. Juttren begs respectfully to state that the Concerts can 
continue but ONE MONTH ONLY, the Theatre being required 
for the rehearsals of the Graxp Orera, the first representation 
of which will take place on December Ist. 





Sapier’s Wetts.—On Monday last the tragedy 
of * Macbeth’ was revived at this theatre restored in 
many important respects to the integrity of the ori- 


ginal text and the original construction. Incantation 
scenes, interpolated choruses, Lock’s music —with 
its own prescriptive charm—and the accustomed 
multitude of ragged and illegitimate witches were all 
swept away; while scenes and speeches which belong 





aes ===, 
to the original and have been usually omitted from 
the representation were reinstated in their 5; 
The touching dialogue between Lady Macd, 
son and Rosse is delivered on th tf, her 
4 ‘ © stage, Macbeth: 
Porter moralizes after his own “9 
Py! garrulous fash 
while Murder stalks about the chamber with; > 
the Avenger is knocking without—and finally Ma me 
is slain outside, and his head brought in on ms 4 
These, with a new arrangement of the banquet = 
and some new scenic groupings and other hts 
= — form the marking features of this perform. 

On the whole, we know not that we have ever 
seen ‘Macbeth’ put more effectively on the star, 
than it is now at this house—ever felt its morals more 
impressively conveyed in stage representation - re 
so much credit does Mr. Phelps deserve for all his 
attempts to reintegrate Shakspeare, that we think it 
worth while to entertain the question of his restora. 
tion in a better spirit than that of mere acquiescence 
It is clear that nothing short of an assertion of the ex. 
treme principle—of the necessity of keeping Shak. 
speare’s text absolutely intact—could enable Mr. 
Phelps to defend any particular restoration save upon 
its own merits, Either he insists that no line of Shaks. 
peare shall be omitted—or he restores according to 4 
discretion of which he has not, of course, the mono. 
poly, Now, the first proposition he has practically 
abandoned—as the present arrangement proves by 
some even capriciousinstances. We agree with him, 
however, that complete restoration of the text of 
Shakspeare for stage purposes would be injudicious_ 
and is not demanded even by our veneration for the 
poct. Wereit a question of the preservation of text, 
then no line should be surrendered by us to any plea 
or appeal whatever; but the text being safe, its se for 
a particular purpose is subject to such reasonable mo- 
dification as that purpose may require. No play is 
produced amongst us, from whatever hand, which does 
not undergo such suppressions as the exigencies of 
the performance may require —and Shakspeare, 
were he with us to-day, would himself assist in 
such stage arrangement. But the utmost relaxation 
of the principle of adherence to which we will con- 
sent does not admit of a line of interpolation. What 
we have must. be Shakspeare’s, if we have not him 
all. Out of no materials but his own will we hear 
of arrangement. For this reason it is that, 
though missing Lock’s music, we approve of the 
omission — because the introduction of the music 
brought with it beings who were not of Shakspeare’s 
creation, and in some respect changed the character 
of his superhuman agencies.—It is right to say, too, 
that the manner of presentment of these mysterious 
beings on this occasion gave to them far more of 
spiritual impressiveness than ever they derived from 
music and from number. In the first scene, the three 
Weird Sisters grow, as it were, out of the mist:— 
and it is with similar suggestions of their spiritual 
nature that they meet Macbeth on the blasted 
heath, and melt from him in the shadow of distance 

“like breath in the wind.”The poetry of their 
presence was never, to our feeling, so brought out 
before. 

To the restoration to the stage of the dialogue 
between Lady Macduff and her child we should have 
objected a priori_and object yet more decidedly 
since we have witnessed its effect. Notwithstandingthe 
natural beauty of the passage, the sort of lesson-scene 
between the mother and her boy has too much of the 
nursery smack to be safe in the midst of such excited 
feelings as by that time we bring to its audience. 
The seizure of the child before his mother's face by 
the murderers is, again, too horrible,—and inflicts a 
needless pang.—But still more offensive to us is the 
gossiping of the Porter in the hour of the royal mut- 
der. It is idle to urge as an argument either the 
pathosor the wisdom thatmay recommenda passageto 
which there may be technical objections. Still lessto 
the purpose is it to say that here—as everywhere else 
—Shakspeare presented truth. It is true that Folly 
plays or prattles on the path where Crime walks, 
jostling it not—that the commonplaces of life are 
enacted under the very shadow of those mighty 
passions which shake human hearts and destinies: 
but Art is necessarily restricted in her terms, selee- 
tive in her principles,—and cannot turn aside from 
the direct purpose which she has in view to gather up 
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fhe introduction of Macheth’s head, too, is to us 


ple as an effect; but we recognize the sound- 

of the principle in this case which permits Shak- 
= to work up his catastrophe in his own way. 
he banquet scene, though good as a scenic effect, 
igvolved this one great mistake—which we re- 
commend Mr, Phelps to reconsider. By throwing 

yo's chair back, the actor is compelled to 
sidress the ghost—who, by the way, was about the 
ost material ghost that we remember to have seen— 
ith his back to the audience. One of the grandest 
prchological expressions of the play is thus utterly 
jost to the house. A similar mistake was made by 
Mir. Phelps in the getting-up of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
_vhen he threw the tomb of the Capulets into the 
background, and the whole of the scenes which 
igelude the catastrophe of+the piece were played, 
consequently, in dumb show. To complete that 
efect of unnecessary distance, the hum of the 

ering multitude in the far-off streets was made 
preach, and grow upon, the ear—in itself an excel- 
lent effect, but provoking in the case in question 
jecause it interfered with effects that are yet more 
important. In the present play, the same device is 
wed to suggest the swaying of the distant fight; but 
interrupting on this occasion nothing more important 
than itself, it is at once recognized as an ingenious 
and poetical contrivance. And thus it is that we 
ay of all such contrivances and such restorations 
that they must be judged not intrinsically but by 
their relations and by their effects. 

Of Mr. Phelps's Macbeth, as a well conceived and 
chastely executed performance, we must speak 
highly. He failed in the dagger scene :—and he 
committed a great mistake when he sat down in the 
yey chair which an instant before had been tenanted 
by the horror of his own conscience. But his general 
erformance was marked by taste, discrimination, 
and pathos. He rose with his occasions;—and was 
often indisputably great. Miss Addison’s Lady 
Macbeth is a character to which her physique is not 
equal:—a defect which she sought to remedy by 
an undue amount of emphasis. There is much 
of genius in all Miss Addison does; but nothing in a 

like this can substitute the severe style which 
above all others it demands. Her sleep-walking 
sene was marked by very fine touches,—and pro- 
nised greatly for a while; but, unfortunately, she 
forgot that she was asleep,—and played it with the 
foree and passion of a waker. ‘The part of Lady 
Macduff was played by Miss Cooper, with feeling— 
but without much of the dignity which belongs to 
the character and the position. 


Sorrry.— Whatever we may think of the cause 
which has lost Mr. Bunn the management of Drury 
lane, his removal with his company, whole and 
intact, to this transpontine theatre is a subject 
suficiently suggestive. It marks another move in 
that dramatic developement which commenced with 
the abolition of the patents, and has established the 
Minors at the temporary expense of the Majors. It 
might have been thought, indeed, that opera was 
likely to be exempted from the effect of the new 
law: but this is not the first proof of the kind that 
the latter is a force which proceeds upon more 
general principles—and it will ultimately, we doubt 
not, include in the scope of its influence every kind 
and degree of dramatic entertainment. 

This theatre opened on Monday with ‘The 
Bohemian Girl; and was, both on that night and on 
the following, crowded to excess. The piece being 
austained by the same artists who played it across 
the water, we can have nothing new to say 
respecting the performance. Miss Romer and Miss 
Iwacs, together with Messrs. Harrison, Borrani, 
Rafter, and Horncastle, sustained their reputation. 

@ scenery and appointments are good. The 
orchestra has been enlarged,—and is placed under 
the direction and conduct of Mr. Tully. Little has 
yet been done in decorating the house,—but much 
8 promised. A new domestic drama is already 
announced :—and should public patronage con- 
tinue to justify the manager's exertions, he will find 
itto his interest to provide novelties and thus open 
4 new arena for the exercise of native talent. An 
extension of the market was needed ;—dramatic and 
musical competition having far exceeded the boun- 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.— The daily 
papers record the death, on Saturday last, at 
her residence in St. John’s Wood, of Madame 
Albertazzi, at the early age of thirty-five. Her com- 
plaint was that hopeless English one which it has 
been agreed to call consumption till a better name 
shall be found for it. It was ten years ago only, in 
the spring of 1837, that Madame Albertazzi made 
her début at the King’s Theatre, in the Cenerentola ; 
and the readers of this paper are familiar with our 
estimate of her powers. She was the daughter of an 
English music-master named Howson—and married 
Albertazzi when very young—We may mention, too, 
the death, at Greenhithe, of Mr. Charles Taylor, for 
many years a popular singer at Covent Garden and 
in social assemblages.—Mr. Betts, the violin connois- 
seur, father of Miss Betts the vocalist and for half a 
century a member of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
also died lately at the age of seventy-three. 

The Musical Festival at Gloucester was brought 
to a close by a fancy dress ball on Friday last. The 
performance at the cathedral in the morning con- 
sisted of the Messiah, and attracted a numerous au- 
dience. The meeting has been a highly satisfactory 
one; and it is hoped that the threatened dissolution 
of the three choirs which combine for these provin- 
cial performances may be averted. 

A correspondent has sent us from Norwich an Ac- 
count of Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s liberality on the subject 
of her engagement in that town, which deserves to 
be recorded for the instruction of those who make the 
price of their services a monopoly of what these are 
likely to bring from the public—with occasionally 
something over. At the same time, if our informant 
be correct in what he further states—that the musical 
undertakers in this case will net 1,500/. profit out of 
3,500/. which the lady drew, we think her generosity 
was somewhat unnecessarily exercised on the present 
occasion. Mdlle. Lind, it appears, was engaged to 
sing at two concerts—receiving 1,000/.; and made 
subsequently a further engagement to sing once more 
on the Saturday morning, for 2007. On the director 
waiting upon her with a draft for the amount, she 
expressed her unwillingness to take it all—observing 
that she was sure he could not make so much by 
her as he ought in consequence of the prices being 
lower than they had been at any other place where 
she hassung. She insisted, accordingly, on returning 
200/.:—and would have added 50/. more to pay for 
extra expense which she had caused, owing to illness, 
by not being able to fulfil her engagement at the time 
originally announced. This, however, was refused : 
—and the lady further illustrated her munificence by 
presenting 200/. to the charities of the city. 

The French papers, in recording the death of M. 
Brulo, long the manager of the theatre at Montpellier, 
tell an anecdote of him which involves a novelty in 
theadvertisementline,—that, asit succeeded in his case, 
may be here repeated for the benefit of managers. 
An extraordinary representation being advertised for 
the theatre at Pézénas,—at the rising of the curtain 
scarcely a spectator was present. “Oh!” cried M. 
Brulo, “they won't come, will they ?—we shall see! 
Open wide the doors, and send round the bellman to 
announce that the entrance for this evening is free !” 
This order was executed, and in a very short time the 
house was filled to overflowing. Stimulated by M. 
Brulo, the performers put forth all their powers, and 
produced a prodigious effect. His audience went 
away full of delight :—and the next night M. Brulo 
had the house crowded to excess before the rising of 
the curtain, at the usual prices of admission, 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences. —Sept. 20.—M. Séguin 
read a paper on the effect of caloric in steam as 
connected with motion.—M. Faye, the astronomer 
of the Royal Observatory, made a communication 
relative to the enormous differences shown in the cal- 
culations which have been made by different astrono- 
mers respecting the elements of the planet Iris. M. 
Faye is of opinion that this discrepancy does not arise 
from errors of calculation or observation, but from the 
premises of the problem to besolved. In examining 
the relations of position of the earth and the planet 
since the period of the discovery, it has been impossible, 
he says, to find the three observations necessary for 





darigs hitherto prescribed to it, 


the calculation of the orbit, These three apparent 





positions of the planet will be found on nearly the 
same circle passing by the heliocentric point of the 
earth to the instant of the mean observation. It is 
known that when this coincidence occurs in a rigorous 
manner the problem of deducing from given observa- 
tious the heliocentric positions of a planet and the 
elements of its orbit is indeterminate; and it is also 
known that when the coincidence is only partial, the 
real orbit can only be calculated approximatively. 
This difficulty, says M. Faye, would not have existed 
if the discovery of Iris had taken place four or five 
weeks earlier.—M. Laugler communicated to the 
Academy the result of a series of experiments with a 
view to ascertain the proportion of metals to be used 
in clocks in order to establish a perfect compensa- 
tion. Hitherto, although very large sums have been 
expended in experiments for the production of com- 
pensation clocks to keep true time, no really satisfac- 
tory result has been arrived at. M. Laugier declares 
that perfect compensation may be gained by employ - 
ing the following metals, and in the following propor- 
tions: iron, 100; copper, 135 ; zinc, 109; platina, 147. 
—A paper was received from M. Choron, on the 
causes of the peculiar colours visible on the horizon 
before the rising and after the setting of the sun, 
These colours of orange, yellow, red, green, and blue 
have hitherto been ascribed to atmospheric absorption 
of certain coloured rays. M. Choron ascribes them 
to the earth acting as a screen, and shutting ont the 
whole of the white light above the horizon. He 
gives a series of optical experiments in support of 
his opinion. 

The Philosophy of Drowning.—Sept. 29.—lomer nodded 
when the Athenwum suffered to slip into its pages 
last week an extract from the Chuich and State Gazelte on 
*The Philosophy of Drowning.’ Cn reference to any recent 
work on Medical Jurisprudence—say Alfred Taylor’s—you 
will find it very clearly stated that during drowning little or 
no water passes into the lungs,—and that little, perhaps, 
only after death: death having resulted from asphyxia— 
fromm the mechanical deprivation of air, Good, therefore, 
as the advice may be to keep one’s nose above water, the 
foundation of the said prudent maxim does not lie in the 
fact that the chest is to be compared to a bottle and the 
nose to the neck thereof,—and that the bottle will sink if it 
become filled. It is good counsel on a wrong bottom ;—like 
that of the old lady: “ Be a good boy, my dear, because 
your grandmother is sleepy.” 

(Our correspondent is quite correct as to the cause 
of death in drowning. We made the extract which 
he questions only on account of the amusing manner 
in which the important practical point of keeping the 
nose above water was introduced; and the passage 
about the water getting into the lungs escaped our 
attention. The real cause of a body sinking in 
drowning is the expulsion of air from the lungs. It 
should, however, in justice be stated that the theory 
of the paragraph in question was once very generally 
received among medical jurists. } 

The Annular Eclipse.—Sept. 28.—It is surprising that the 
British Association, in their instructions for observing the 
approaching eclipse, while they specially insist on the im- 
portance of observations taken near the line where the 
eclipse ceases to be annular, have not thought it worth 
while to give the two million inhabitants of London (among 
whom surely some hundreds of accurate observers are to be 
found) the means of ascertaining with precision through 
what parts of the metropolis or its suburbs that line will 
pass. By a reference to the map it appears that a line join- 
ing Greenwich and Gloucester excludes the whole of London 
with the exception of some of the southerly and south- 
westerly suburbs.—Can you give your readers any informa- 
tion on this point ?—and so oblige, with many others,— 
G.F.B. 

[The instructions of the British Association are 
sufficient ;—as is proved by our correspondent draw- 
ing the true inference. The eclipse will not he 
annular in London; and not sensibly so even at 
Greenwich,—though that place is on the theoretical 
northern limit of annular appearance.—A statement 
to this effect in our Notices to Correspondents might 
have been a sufficient answer to G, F. B.: but we 
print his letter, stating the subject, that we may reply 
at once to others who address us on the same. ] 


Polygamy by the “penny-a-line.’—The Man- 
chester Examiner has taken the trouble to bring 
together the various matrimonial engagements to 
which the periodical press have committed Malle. 


Jenny Lind. As that which is in print is true by 
the adage, these form a notorious case of present flirta- 
tion or threatened polygamy.—It is reported that 
Jenny Lind will bestow her hand on the Rev. Mr. 
Grote, of Burnham Beeches, near Slough.—Kent 
Herald. There is no truth that Jenny Lind is to be 
married to a clergyman at Slough, It is well known 
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that ghe is to be united to a gentleman in our neigh- 
bo .—Dover paper. Some of the journals have 
selected a husband for Jenny Lind; but we can assure 
our readers that the fair songstress has accepted an 
offer from_g’wealthy gentleman, the owner of late 
ironwoekaile our neighbourhood.— Birmingham paper. 
All our contemporaries are speculating in matters 
with which they can have no earthly concern. 
Jenny Lind is neither to be married to a clergyman 
or to a wealthy Birmingham ironmaster. She has 
accepted an offer froma cutler in our town,— Sheffield 
paper. We dare say the Sheffield paper thinks to 
astonish its readers in announcing the probable mar- 
riage of Jenny Lind; but we are not surprised at any- 
thing that the editor of such a journal may utter. 
The truth is, that the son of a military officer here 
happened to be in the lady’s company ata private party 
in London. Looks were exchanged; heavy breath- 
ings and suppressed sighs followed. Our young hero 
popped the question; and he was, to use a court 
term, graciously accepted. The marriage will take 
place when Jenny Lind has a little spare time on 
her hands.— Tipperary Chronicle. We have an 
announcement to make which will startle our readers. 
Jenny Lind has accepted an offer of marriage from 
the editor of a well-known journal in this town.— 
Manchester paper. Jenny Lind is about to be led to 
the hymeneal altar by Captain Gammon, of the 
Royal Horse Marines (Blue); and we understand 
Her Majesty has announced her gracious intention of 
giving away the bride.—Court Circular. 


A Sequence.—The following is from the Cincinnati 
Herald : —“ As a gentleman was passing along Fifth- 
street, he passed a place where some boys were play- 
ing at marbles. One of them, in shooting his marble 
cleverly, put it under the gentleman's foot. The 
gentleman slipped, and stumbled against a lady also 
passing, precipitating her, along with himself, upon a 
large hog, who was examining the gutter geologically 
for débris. The hog, frightened out of his propriety, 
bolted off, and ran between the legs of another gen- 
tleman, who, in falling, drew the strings of a kite 
from the hands of a boy. The kite, of course, fell, 
and in falling frightened a span of horses attached to 
a waggon near by. The horses ran down an alley. 
A man, who was building a fire in a carpenter’s shop 
by which they passed, started up to see what was the 
matter, and in so doing dropped his lighted match 
among the shavings. A fire was the consequence, 
The engines assembled, and in the hurry consequent 
upon the alarm, a man fell in the track of one of 
them, and had his arm broken,—which ended this 
budget of accidents for the day.” Query—Is the 
boy who shot the marble responsible for all the con- 
sequent damages ?— Herald. 


Application of the Electric Telegraph to Locomotives. 
—A line of electric telegraph is in active preparation 
along the railway from Vienna to Prague. As soon 
as it is completed, every locomotive engine is to be 
furnished with a small electric apparatus, by aid of 
which and by that ofa wire, which can, at pleasure, 
be put into communication with that of the railway, 
the train can announce to every station, far or near, 
the events it may have learnt on the road.—Daily 
News. 


John O’ Groat’s House.—John O’Groat’s house, a 
memorable place in the parish of Cannisbay, in this 
county, perhaps owes its fame less to the circum- 
stance of its local situation, at the northern extremity 
of the island, than to an event which inculcates an 
useful lesson of morality. In the reign of James 
IV. of Scotland, three brothers, Malcolm, Gavin, and 
John O’Groat (supposed to have been originally from 
Holland), arrived in Cathness with a letter from that 
Prince, recommending them to the countenance and 
protection of his loving subjectsin Cathness. These 
brothers bought some land near Duncansby Head; 
and in a short time, by the increase of their families, 
eight different proprietors of the name of Groat pos- 
sessed these lands in equal divisions. These eight 
families lived peaceably and comfortably fora number 
of years, establishing an annual meeting to celebrate 
the anniversary of the arrival of their ancestors on 
the coast. In the course of the festivity on one of 
these occasions a question arose respecting the right 
of taking the door, the head of the table, and such 
points of precedency, each contending for the senior- 
ity and chieftainship,—which increased to such a 





degree as would probably have proved fatal in its 
consequences, had not John O’Groat, who appears 
to have acquired great knowledge of mankind, in- 
terfered. He expatiated on the comforts they had 
hitherto enjoyed owing to the harmony which existed 
among them; he assured them that as soon as they 
appeared to quarrel amongst themselves, their neigh- 
bours, who had till then treated them with respect, 
would fall upon them and expel them the country; 
he, therefore, conjured them by the ties of blood and 
mutual safety to return quietly to their several homes, 
and pledged himself that he would satisfy them on all 
points of precedency, and prevent the possibility of 
such disputes in future at their anniversary meetings. 
They all acquiesced, and departed in peace. In due 
time John O’Groat, to fulfil his engagement, built a 
room distinct from all other houses, in an octagonal 
figure with eight doors, and placed a table of oak of 
the same shape in the middle. The next meeting 
took place; he desired each of them to enter by his 
own door, and to sit at the head of the table, he him- 
self occupying the last. By this ingenious contrivance 
the harmony and good humour of the company were 
restored. The building was then named John 
O’Groat’s House; and, though nothing remains but 
the foundation of the building, the place still retains 
the name, and deserves to be remembered for the 
good intention and sound judgment which gave it 
origin.—.Caithness Chronicle. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—M. K.—Clericus—M. C.—H. 
Reader of Yours—The Hon. Secretary—received. 

The paper which we published last week on ‘ Discoveries 
and Discoverers,’ is bringing a ‘‘ hornet’s nest” about our 
ears—as more of the same, which we have by us, are likely 
to continue to do. Every one whom the writer places in 
the list of ‘Discoverers’ according to his category, hasa 
natural objection to the location :—and we can do no less 
than forward their protests to him, that he may see what 
they think of him. The author of ‘How are Worlds Made’ 
holds him in great contempt :—and to prove it, has written 
us a letter whose language if he habitually reads the 
Atheneum, he must have been quite certain would ex- 
clude it from our columns.—But its admission could not 
have served the writer in other respects. He does not 
appear to be aware that ellipticity is a recognized term in 
astronomy.—Independently of this, and taking ellipticity in 
his own sense, he opens his system (page 36) with the three 
laws, or facts, of ellipticity, excentricity, and inclination, 
made perfectly distinct, and separately numbered, in the 
manner remarked on by our pected 


S.—A 


Erratum.—P. 1010, col. 1, 1. 20, for ** 150” read 950, 
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F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles Littledale, Esa. 
Henry eee, Esq. 
| George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Gockerell, ‘aed | Brice Pearse, Esa. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. | Charles Pole, Es 
John Drummond, tg Charles Richard Pole, Esa. 
William Franks, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. M. 

Capt. H. G. Hogeiten, R.N. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. = George Thornto m, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. George Smith Thoraton, Esq 

persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on W' re 
Policies | fall due at the Michaelmas quarter, are hereby reminds 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
c svenilish- oanaee : or to the Agents in the Country, © “thie 
the 14th day of October, 1847, when the fifteen days allowed b; ane 
pen oa over and above the time for which they are ii 


Charles Bestion Esq. 

The Hon. P. Pley -dell “Bouverie. 
Harry Chester, be 

John Cockere! 


ex 

~ may be made for more years than one by a si 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on 
premium and duty for every year except the 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 
q sone Cass. ayy 
1s, 6d. per cen 2s. r cent. 8 

This Office, insures p ro erty in foreig foreign countries, and the rates 

are regula’ y the nature of the risks. 
Sun Duty—1s4s, 181,360; 1945, 185,988/,5 1846, 183,798, 


Fue Cuass. 
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| LEGAL, and GENERAL | JT. 


BDICA L, —- SOCIETY, 126, Strand, 


 wurval 


cond MD F.RS. 
Share © 


ees, 
ote Romilly, Esq. Q.C. M.P. 
James Russell, Esq. $e 


Directo 
Q.C. Chairman. 


J.H. Whiteway: “Esq. 
al assurance is the most beneficial to the 
ine feel whole net profits are divisible. 
peso the MF one con with the medical or legal 
fis #°punded on the mutual principle. 
REMIUMS TO ASSURE 100. AT DEATH, 
sav . WITH PROFITS. 
| Age. | 
| Premium. 
Hu? | $ | o & f £- 





Premium. 


£6 19 0 
ll 10 6 


acspoale — every further ae apg 
pplied on application either personally or by 


R. WILSDON MORRIS, Actuary. 
SNDURGH. Mire ASSURANCE 


ANY. 
Bstsblished in vee Incorporated’ ny Act of Parliament. 
pital £500, 
Baintoreh aa, acme 
Glasgow—59, St. Vincent-street. 
Nl, King William-street (City), London. 

Company (established upwards of twenty years) combines 
te ite advantages of the different systems on which Life Offices 


been form: 
tion Plan cS me Comonny from the large propor- 
) of the profits to the assured, presents 
surest JT--Fy te o all d waoweb of 


| Age. | Premium. 








3 |'s 
sett 





Par 


the sum assu’ 
time they were effected. P: 
next division of profitsin 1848 should eloten immediate ——— 
mium need be paid for the first five 


dent Di 


NITED ) KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE | T, 


8, Waterloo-place, PA Mall, London ; 9, 
Edinburgh 5 12, St. t-place, ; 4, Col- 
ished by Act of arliament in 1834. 
n 1841, the mt. — da bonus of 2 participa cent. per annum on 

red to all — of tonne pat: pny | from the 
ties wish he benefit of the 


hen the Insurance is for ». C- one-half the Ann 


lication to the Resi- 


Every information will be affo! le on ap 
all, London, where 


r, No. 8, Peter viace, Pall | 
— “ke. may be 





Prospect: 
THE SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY undertake fire risks of every description on the 
most liberal terms and conditions. 
Special risks reasonably rated. 
The additions made to the Life Policies for the last five years 
average nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums insur 
,ONDON ARD OF DiREcTORS. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. 
| eg | ney ag Esq. 


ames Good: 
ta M. Kemshead, Beq, 


Robert Murray, Esq. 

R. Oliverson, Esq. 

J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 

John Kingston, Esq. 


37, Cornhill, London. __¥F.G, SMITH, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, ke, 
48, Gracechurch-street, London. 
Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, 7 
ene” a — Cash, Esq, 









a 


| Heobert Ingham, Esq. 
ay Lushington, Esq. M.P. 
John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
William Tyler, Esq. 


Chas. ay es + a eea. 

John Bradbury, Esq. 

Thomas Castle Bq 

William Miller ¢ hristy, Esq. ! 

John Feltham, Esq. 

Officers, 

J.T. Conquest, M.D. PF. i 7 Thomas Motehia. } a. Dd. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidso 
a —_ Charles Ansell, Es 
> that the PREMIU UMS 





 «-islly for & family provision. 
theSee Participation Plan, in all cases of loans or other trans- 
where an Assurance is necessary or advisable, enables a 
stoobtain the security of a Life Policy, on terms extremely 


spectuses d eve information obtained at the Head Office 
tbe various pote neh the Company. " 
Specimen of Rates for Insuring 1002. on a Single Life. 


For Without With 
| Seven Years. Participation. | Participation. 
- Annual 
| Premium. 
£117 
| 27 
| 3 3 
49 





For 
One Year. 





Annual 
Premium. 


£114 2 
237 


Annual 
Premium. 


|; £01911 
| 148 


of Single - 
Premium. 





4 
7 
2 
0 


No Botrance Honey ¢ or 7 other charge beyond | the Policy Stamp. 
Liberty to to any part of Europe w yithout Extra Premium. 
(aims paid three months after proof of death. 
Moderate Rates for Special Risks. 
GILBT. L, FINLAY, Ea 
WM. DICKSON, Secre' 
Head Office, 22, George-street, Edinburgh, July 1847. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
&#, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAP. 
Annual Income, £140,000. 
Claims paid since the estahishent of the Office, £1, 520, 000, 


The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Director: 
fhe Barl of Macclesfield. 
He Hon. Pye aor 


Henders —ly M.D. 
W. John Williams 


"fev. James Sherman 

Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 

William Judd, Esq. 

James Sedgwick, ie. 

Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 

George Dacre, Esq. 

Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

ange of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 





{ The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tmof the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
tard, at their then present value. 

{loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
be Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4 Ae arty neglect to pay for the reameal ‘of his Policy, he m: ae | 

omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of g 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. Sum Paid. 





| Sum Insured. 


Z. 
5, 
5, 
by 


5 
3, 
2, 





Fhuten, Boe. Skelton Castle 

sh Saunders Eebrisht, wa, .. 

fr William W _— art... 
Champneys, airy 


rie a awe ae - 


fae ~ the 1st 
instant, meat on PAID within 30 days from that d 

At the close of the present year the assets and liabilities will be 
investigated, when the surplus funds accrued since the last division 
of profits, in 1842, will be equitably apportioned among the mem- 
bers, and, early” in the ensuing year, the bonuses due on each 
policy will be declared. 

Copies of the last report, together ed aed other information, 
may be obtained on application at the offi 

_ October 2, 1847. "JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


G UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
J ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the 
entrance of the Old Post Office, London, 

ectors. 


Dir 
m Dixon, Esq. Chairman. 

John Martin, Esq. M.P. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, ue } mae we Livall, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. ajoribanks, Esq. 
Thomson _—. Jun. Esq. haw land Mitchell, Esq. 
John Harve oF Robert Mitford, Boa. 
John G. Hu bard. Esq. James Morris, Es« 
George Johnstone, Esq. Henry R. Re: wnelde, Jun. Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. Pa ames Tulloch, Esq. 


A. W. Robarts, Esq. a Fienry Sykes Zeeman, Esq. 
Samuel Jones ine . Esq, Henry perme, Esq. 
ctuary. ‘Griffith Davies, Esq. F.K.S. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, Assurances may be effected at 
low rates without participation in the profits ; or at moderate 
rates with participation in one moiety of the profits every seven 
years. At each of the three septennial divisions which this Com- 
pany has made, the bonuses amounted to about 1 per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, or about 27 per cent. on the amount of 
premium received ; and the whole amount of reversionary bonus 
blotted by the © ompany exceeded 530,000/, 

LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, 

rovided such — shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
tee attained case a value not under 507. 

In the FIRE. DEPS AKTMENT, a return of profit was declared, 
on the 2nd of June, upon the premiums received on all policies 
which had been in force — years at Christmas 1846, and the 
same is now in course er daily (F. rideg | and ‘Saturday 
excepted) between the h .<S of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head Office; 
and. also by the Agents in the country districts. 

CE is hereby given, that assurances which expire at 
Mishastens righ be ‘renewed within fifteen days at this office, or 
with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall; or 
with the Company's Agents throughout the Ara otherwise 
they become void. GEO. KEYS, Secretary. 


To ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 
—ENCAUSTIC, V puss. BATH and other PATENT 
TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be obtained at 
MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion- -place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 
Furniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. ~— ELkineton 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the 7 cd ay years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to the same satisfaction as solid silver, They 
warn Ss pub! . ‘that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Paten’ offers - security for their quaLity whatever, All 














1,000 
— and f —— culars may be obtained upon applica- 
a mts of the ¢ Oftice: 1 in all aie rincipal towns of the 
luted King -_ and at the head Office, No. 50, nt-street. 
OHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 








| 


paw -y 1. and sold wy them r the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, J 


Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


London. 





J. DENT’S MAN UFACTUSE OF 
e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by 
Patents, | Ladies’ elegant, Gold Watches, with gold. ai dials. and 
jewelled in four holes, E ht Grinees Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
. Ten Guineas ; Youth's Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; sub- 
stantial and oqousately-qutas Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. . Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 
inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telesco » betes as to 
magnifying and defining peeet. re renders 3 nH ly ada) to 
the military gen tleman and to sent through 
same Instrument. with an ‘sdditional Eye- 
sttensian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
tars, with Stand and Case, 44 inones by 3 inches, to contain the 
: oe 28,—To be had of the Maker, OUN DAVIS, Optician, 
derby. 


BY HER MAJESTY'’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


‘0 PRINTSELLERS, FRAME MAKERS, 
&c.—C. F. BIELEFELD respectfully announces thes his 
New PATENT MOULDINGS may now had. Fro ese 
Mouldings, which are made in 12-feet lengths with rabbet, &e., 
complete frames may be made in a few hours, either in imitation 
of ebony, oak, bronze, or gold, at a cost so low as to place them 
beyond all competition (from 3d. to 18. gross per foot run), wale 
their perfection is such as to leave nothing to be attained. 
patterns are as sharp and as perfect as an impression pape Binns 
An Illustrated Tariff per post, on receipt of one Post-oflice 
stamp, or free at the Works. 
15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


\ TARMING APPARATUS.—To Horrt- 
CULTURISTS, FLORISTS, &c.—In_ consequence of the 
increasing demand for greater perfection in the means of heating 
conservatories, hot-houses, pits, &c., SPILLER & TAYLER beg 
to call attention to their improved apparatus, which possesses the 
very important advantages of great economy of fuel, giving uni- 
formity of temperature, and the power A working from twelve to 
sixteen hours without attendance, of little or no skill in 
the mai ment, and of the impossibi iS of any part failing to 
produce the e desired In these apparatus (many of which are 
now in successful operation), the heat 1s transmit by the cireu- 
lation of hot water ; and as the air to be warmed is never brought 
in contact with any surface above 200 degrees, it can never be 
singed or burnt, and thereby rendered unfit f for oop or healthful 
respiration. Their mode of =e a gg well adapted for 
other buildi such as ch apels, &c. 
The parts of these apparatus of various sizes being always ready, 
any orders wa be executed with the greatest. despatch, and upon 
moderate ter 
‘Address~Spiller & Tayler, Engineers, Battersea. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest by Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im portations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, sd and. mouring o luxury of a genuine Seagrne Sponge. 
Only at LFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 p, Oxford- 
street, one aes =~ Holles-st -street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses, 


\ ECHI’S FAMOUS BAGATELLE TABLES, 
4 manufactured on the premises, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, 
make long evenings appear short,and combine calculation with 
amusement. Price 3l. 10s, 4l. 10s., 5l. 108.,up to 122 Sold also by 
his Agents—Spiers & Son, Oxford ; Powell, Lounge, Leeds ; Eastee, 
Liverpool; Woolfield, Glasgow; Pratt, ‘ord ; Thompson, 
Nottinghain ; ; Stephenson, Hull; Squiers, Dover; Steel & Rix, 
Norwich, None a ich. None are genuine without Mechi’s name and address, 
BED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 

WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 
dood peasy ot sweet and free from dust. 

xed “= - per lb. | Theat Foreign Grey Goose.. =» a. 
. a i 

Best Dantzic White Goose 3 : 

& SON'S List of Beading, containing full particulars of 
eaten sizes, and prices, sent post, on ——- to their 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), T cebenieenonnahe “ri 


APPETITE and DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
—LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAapcR. 
an exquisite relish for Fish, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Meat, 
&c., and for flavouring Soups and Curries. It contributes to health 
by its Stomachiec properties, and is used and recommended by the 
Faculty.—Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; Barclay 
& Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants in 
London ; and by the principal dealers in Sauces generally. 
N.B.—The a = Sauce has errins’ names upon the 
wrapper and 


AUTION.—A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, 
Harron-carpven, Lonpon, beg to Caution the Nobility and 
Gentry against being misled by the attempts of some Shopkeepers. 
who, to compounds of their own manufacture, give the titles 0! 
*Macassar OIL,’ * Kaypor,’ and‘ Oponro’—some under the ém- 
plied sanction of Royalty, and the Government Departments, with 
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fore m ditto... 














UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No. 53, DAME-STREET. 
Es Se oe gp oe pe JANUAR 
5 et Act of Parliament, Ff and 8 Victoria.) 
Jou LLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 

BANKERS, 


ed by Special 


The Bank of England. 
The Bank of Ireland. 
Davies, M.D. ; 


POLI 
ay S are received yearty, hal 
upon an 
Dita wo Thins ¢ ‘or decreasi| 


Rig) 


half- ome, 
scale ; 


Commission is allowed to the | 


Ro 


Physi Alex. ¥ 
CIES are issued by this epee nes f Company on ‘the most approved principles of Life Insurance. 
or quarterly, or in one payment, or in equal annual payments, for a limited number of 
or only one half of the promi may be to 


a the Profits ‘are added to the Policies, ani 
‘f Policy-holders of 5002, and upwards to vote at the general meetings of the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always 
The ae hp ed continue to poveint & to the Agency of the Company, upon 

on. 


No. 10, CHATHAM- 


¥, 1829. 


Messrs. Bosanquet & Co. 
Sir W. P. Call” Bart. & Co. 
Read, M.D. ; Thomas Thomson, M.D. 


d, for a term 


upon. 
One Third to the Capital, which thus forms a perpetually 


Jicati " 


from t persons; and a 
10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London ; 








ormation, may be obtai 


Mui ihe Agency-office,. No. 53, Damostrert, Dublin. 


dat the C 


pany’s Office, No. 


similar attempts at Deception, while they copy the Labels, Bills, 
Adverti and Test ctitious Names 
and Addresses for the seu of the Original Preparations. The 

mly Genuine * Macassa: oF hey pr .- *Od 
© KOW LANI pDs’,.” cna @ Wrapper h bears 
“ ROWLANDS’” Preceding that of the a Mile with their Signa- 
ture at the foot, in yy nk, thus— 

ROWLAND & SON.” 

Sold by them at 20: Hatton. garden, London; and by eve: 

respectable Chemist and Perfumer ner throughout the inci 


“4 SEVERELY BRUISED and WOUNDED 
LEG CURED by HOLLOWAY'S OINt MENT and PILLS. 


—Mr. Hu h pas ef ¥ Kincardine, a shipwright, when working 
A stra sone whieh inflicted a 


med 
an {> to it far woo weeks 
he The 





Teo lioway’s ointment 
hem, ond! detennne he did, for 
leg was cured, and ore. he was able to 


Pp 
by their use alone his 
at Professor Hollo- 





CHARLES SAUNDERSON, Secretary, 


resume his work.—Sold by all Druggists, and 
way’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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8vo. 78. Gd. 


THE UNITY of GOD'S MORAL 
LAW, as revealed in the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN MACLEANE, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Principal of Brighton College. 

“The object of the book is to meet the popular fallacy 
which supposes a difference in principle to exist between 
the law of the Old ‘Testament and that of the New.” 

Preface. 

“ Powerfully written, and may be perused with advan- 

tage."—Knglish Review. 
























































12mo. cloth, 8s. Second Edition, 


THIRTY SERMONS, By the Rev. 
ALFRED GATTY, M.A., Vicar of Ecclesfield. 
“Sermons of a high and solid character,—ecarnest and 
affectionate.”—Theoloyian, 
** Plain and practical, but close and scholarly discourses.” 
Spectator. 
“The most critical reader will fail to discern in these 
Sermons any traces of hasty composition. They are written 
with remarkable perspicuity, elegance, and force; and ina 
style purely English, formed upon the best models. And 
when we add, that the theological opinions are sound and 
scriptural, we know not what else we need offer by way of 
recommending Mr, Gatty’s Sermons to our readers.” 
John Bull, 
*,* The Visitation Sermon, preached on occasion of the 
visitation of the Venerable Arcadeacon Creyke (published 
by request), may be had separately, price 6. 
































































































































Feap. 8vo. price 5s. Vol. L. (to be completed in two 

volumes), 

SERMONS suggested by the MIRA- 
CLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

(These Sermons were preached day by day during Lent, 
1847, and are now published by request. } 
































Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PLAIN SERMONS, addressed to 
COUNTRY CONGREGATIONS, ty the late Rev. ED- 


WARD BLENCOWE, Curate of Teversal, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


PLAIN SERMONS. By the late Rev. 
EDWARD BLENCOWE, A Second Series. Feap. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

“It is rarely that we find in his pages words that would 
perplex the most uneducated, yet he never lapses into vul- 
xurity, nor reduces simplicity to childishness. They really 
deserve their title of ‘Plain Sermons,’ and that is the very 
highest praise that could be accorded to any.” —Critic. 

“Simple, intelligible, and affectionate.” 

Church and State Gazette. 

“Their style is simple; the sentences are not artfully 
constructed ; and there is an utter absence of all atten. pt at 
rhetorie..... There is a strength, and a warmth, and a life, 
in his mention of the great truths of the Gospel, which 
show that he spoke from the heart, and that, like the Apos- 
tle of old, he could say, —‘I believe, and therefore have I 
spoken.’ "— Theologian. 
































































































12mo. 5s., or in 4 Parts, at 1s. 


SERMONS for the PEOPLE. By 
the Rev. SCOTT F. SURTEES, Rector of Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

“They present the tenets of the Catechism in a plain 
and simple form, yet in an earnest tone; are written in a 
style which all can comprehend, and constitute a very 
suitable book for Sunday evening reading in families or 
schools."— Norfolk Chronicle. 




















18mo. boards, 3s. 6d. 


LYRA MEMORIALIS: Original 
Epitaphs and Churchyard Thoughts. In Verse. By 
JOSEPH SNOW, With an Essay by WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTITL, reprinted by his permission. A New Edition, 
remodelled and enlarged. 

“* The object of Mr. Snow in the volume before us is to 
suggest 2 purer taste and a more impressive style in our 
churchyard memorials, and by every word and thought to 
point through the shadow of the tomb to the brightness and 
light beyond it.....Ilis work is in truth a treasury of feel- 
ing, and we find in its simplicity its highest merit.....'To 
the clergy this volume may be of signal use.”—Theologian. 



























WORKS PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL, — 








186, FLEET STREET. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
Neatly printed in Feap. 8vo. 


A SERIES OF GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 


ENTITLED 


Grammar Srhool Classics. 


NEWLY EDITED, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, BY COMPETENT SCHOLARS, 


It has been a matter of frequent complaint amongst oux best masters, that the editions of the Classics which have ben 
pared for use in Schools are, with few exceptions, very ill suited Jor that purpose. The objections which may be Sairly ury 
against them are, that they generally exhibit a low quality of scholarship ; that the notes are of a puerile nature ; that’ 
Editors shrink from any real difficulty, and aim only at verbal explanation,—with a diffuseness, in many cases, hurtful ali 
to the tastes and habits of a boy. 

These evils are so strongly felt by many of our best masters, that they are induced to adopt Foreign editions, These, agai 
are texts only, or if otherwise, they are costly, and the notes being in Latin, they rank rather as critical editions for scholyr 
than as introductory books for boys. 

To remedy these objections is the intention of this Series ; it is intended that each author shall be placed in the hands of 
competent editor, whose standing shail be a guarantee of his capability. In most cases the Editors will be Masters of Publ 
Schools, inasmuch as their duties best fit them for the task. 

The points which will be especially aimed at are, judiciousness ef annotation, soundness and correctness of text, ay 
CCONOMY tle DUE. 

The best modern texts will be taken as the basis of the editions ; various readings of doubtful passages will be pointed oy 
the notes will be selected ant original, avoiding alike meagreness and diffuseness ; references to parallel passages will be give, 
and to passages that present striking differences in the use of words. References, also, to parallels in other languages will | 
admitted, where they illustrate a similarity or difference of idiom, or help to suggest forms of expression in composition, 

Special illustrations will be given to such authors as require it, in the form of Maps, Plans, §c. Also introductory paye 
on Geography, Metres, and Dialects. 

The serie: will be neatly printed in Foolscap 8vo. size, combining portability and cheapness. The prices will range fro 
2s. to 108., according to the extent of the author. 


Tn a few days, price 5s. cloth, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with Introduction, Geographic 


Notes, Itinerary, and 3 Maps, the Text based on Bornemann’s, with English Notes, original and selected from Bome 
mann,Kriger, Poppo, Hutchinson, &c. By the Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, M.A., Trinity College, Head Master of th 
Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent. 


Published Monthly, price Gd.; if Stamped, 7d., or 6s. Gd. a Year, if paid in advance, 


The English Journal of Coucation, 


The main object of this periodical, which has a considerable circulation among parochial clergymen, parents, sponsors 
schoolmasters, and Sunday-school teachers, is to facilitate intercourse between persons whose thoughts ai € more or less exerci 
upon the principles of education, and others who are more particularly engaged with the business of it; to afford toall w 
opportunity of imparting to each other their respective difficulties, wants, and experience ; in a word, fo exhibit sound pre 
ciples in action, Amony the contents will be found details of improvements in the art of teaching in this and other countries 
biographical sketches of eminent teachers, and of the early days of distinguished men ; reviews and notices of education 
works, and especially of books tending to the formation of moral and religious character, It is hoped, too, that the Jours 
will in some measure serve as a mediun of communication between school managers in want of masters, and masters in wa 
of appointments. = 

“On this subject we desire to direct attention to ‘The English Journal of Education.’....The more we see of it i 
better we like it."—Znglish Keview, 





In 12mo, price 39, 6d. 8vo. boards, 58. TRVES of ti 
wf 7 WW ‘ ] ‘TT of the 
FLORTLEGIUM POETICUM SI ae vp th conic 
10 .AN + dant? i i “ | SECON 2R, also on CONES and SPHE AL CUS 
ANGLIC AN UM, or Selections from English Poetry for the use of treated analytically, in which the tangencies of Apollonius 
Classical Schools, investigated, and general Geometrical Constructions jedueed & 
“The appearance of this volume is owing to the want, which | Analysis. Also several of the Geometrical Conclusions o 
has been often and vexatiously felt, of some collection of Classical Chasles are analytically resolved, together with m 
English Poetry which might furnish the younger boys of our 











auny propertid 
entirely o nal. By GEORGE WHITEHEAD HEARS, 







Grammar Schools with subjects for repetition, and the elder ones | Graduate ot Cambric ee, and a Professor of Mathematics 1b 
with materials for translation into Latin and Greek io ™ Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Preface. 


2 ow ; i se, 5a. Cd. 

“The work is carefully and judiciously executed, and the sub- 12mo. sewed, 18.; or _ cards, in a ca: sence 
jects are pleasingly and instructively diversified....by no means @ ENUNCIATIONS and I IGU R 
commonplace or every-day cullection.” 4 * dmtestogl ona 
English Journal of Education, belonging to the PROPOSITIONS of the F If 8 Sd 
of the ELEVENTH BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, usta 
read in the Universities, prepared tor Students in Geometry, 








8vo. boards, with a sliding ruie, 7s, 6d. the Rev. J. BRASS, D.D. 
A GENERAL TABLE for facilitating New edition, improved, with an Appendix, of 7 Geography 
the CALCULATION of EARTIWORKS for RAILWAYS, and Chronology, imperial 8vo. price - # ; 
CANALS, &c., with a Table of Proportionate Parts. By FRANCIS FIRST CLASSICAL MAPS, w# 


1) OTE A.. Fellow of St. John’s C a idee. : . . , 
BASH FORTH, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Chronological Tables of Grecian and Roman History. by qu 
The above table is applica’ le to ay combinations of slopes” ond | TATE, M.A., Head Master of Richmond eset . " 
widths of * yormation level,” (even when the slopes on the two sides «Tes hese Maps to exhibit those pe 
are different), and requires the extraction of only one uumber for | oa nee mp leading interest in the Auecie 
each prisivid. History of . d their principal connexes 
dependencie ; and by rend ing very couaplensns ae tT 
70. SOW i 5 lines and natural features of each country, t y 
, I a Svo. sewed, yen te Gl. the attention to its more important localitien, J ee 
RICHMOND RULES to form the | Chrnetey. te mprecent historieal infurmation trom the at 
OVIDIAN DISTICH, with some Hints on the Transition to the pertods of Greece and Rome to the birth of Christ, in gach af 
Virgilian Hexameter, and a Preface. Edited by the Rev. JAMES he most remarkable particula — Preface. 
TATE, M.A., Master of the Grammar School, Richmond. 























ner as to suggest the a 
” ** This Atlas is now used at Eton. 
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